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Notes and Suggestions for the Month. 


September, standing betwixt the summer and 
the autumn, unites in itself the characters of 
the two seasons. Dry and sweltering heats of 
the first week or two, give place to storms and 
blustering winds, often accompanied by frost. It 
is a month of care and anxiety to the farmer; 
success or failure are so evenly balanced that 
his good judgment and activity are often sorely 
tested to secure the harvests upon which his 
labor has been expended, and at the same time 
to make the ground ready for next year’s crops. 
A Northern September epitomizes the year— 
seed time and harvest, summer and winter, often 
crowded into 30days. Day and night are even- 
ly balanced in the course of this month, so, with 
a pardonable fertility of imagination the An- 
cients saw a pair of weighing scales among 
the stars, and called the constellation, and sign 
of the zodiac in which the sun measures equal 
hours of darkness and light, Libra, 

Work for the Farm, Barn, and Stock Yard. 

Agricultural Gatherings, It is the bounden 
duty of every farmer to go himself and vive his 
family and hired hands a holiday at Fair time, 
if possible, and encourage an intelligent interest 
in every thing that bears upon improved farm- 
ing, on the part of his children and employees. 


Buildings. Look out for fire from pipes and 
cigars about the barns and yards. Fire is ter- 
rible at any season—the more if barns are full. 


Beans. Pull when they turn yellow, make 
small heaps stacked about poles, raised from the 
ground by sticks or stones; green ones will ripen. 

Buckwheat. Cut before frost at any rate, but 
best when it begins to ripen some of the seeds. 

Butter. Put down well for winter and market, 
take great care, in order to realize high prices. 

Cabbages. Give good cultivation, stirring the 
soil and allowing no weeds to trouble them. 





Cattle. Keep them comfortable and well fed ; 
buy beeves for fattening if the market favors. 
Give cows milk and butter-forming food, to make 
the most butter possible, for prices will be high. 

Cheese. Take all pains to improve the quality. 
If possible visit some of the factories, or asso- 
ciated dairies. Cheese is wanted for export. 

Cisterns often afford the best source of water 
for the stock in winter. If possible have them 
underground, and at a slight elevation above 
the stable floor. Cement cisterns, made by 
plastering directly on hard earth are excellent. 

Corn. Cut up at the ground as soon as the 
grain shows a fair glaze. This saves the fodder 
green and sweet, if early husked and well dried. 


Corn Fodder. Cut before the ears fill, when it 
is wilted, set it up against a fence or in small 
stooks; after a few days bind in small bundles ; 
give a day’s sunning occasionally, but always 
stook it or set it up at night so as to shed rain. 
It dries slowly. Save all you can, and well. 


Draining. Be always ready for pushing for- 
ward this work, whenever the hands cannot be 
better employed. Do the work in the best man- 
ner, laying the tiles deep, securing the outlets 
against vermin, and providing silt wells where 
needed, to intercept mud, sand, etc. 


Eggs. If eggs can not be marketed fresh and 
well, pack them for winter food, dipping the 
fresh eggs in melted tallow and packing them 
in dry chaff or sawdust, the ends up, and in 
boxes so that they may be inverted occasionally. 


Grain. Thresh as fast as practicable and store 
in vermin proof granaries. Exercise ‘good 
judgment in marketing. It is difficult to pre- 
dict prices. Sell when a good price is offered. 


Grass. Do not cut the aftermath where land 
has suffered from drouth. Bare spots may be 
manured, scarified with a harrow, and seeded 
down with very few oats. The oats will pro- 
tect the grass, form a mulch for it, and die in 
the winter. The earlier grass land is manured 
in the fall, the better it works among the roots. 


Irrigation. Notice carefully the levels of 
brooks and ponds, and have surveys made to 
know exactly how much land you can conduct 
water over; then plan to use the water as indi- 
cated last month; there is great profit in it. 


Manure and Muck. Before the rains fill the 
swamps, make sure of a good stock of muck, for 
mixing with dung in winter. Gather diligently 
all poultry droppings, the deposits from house 
drains, scraps of woolen cloth, hair and leather, 
bones, factory wastes, and every thing that 
will decay to add value to the compost heap. 


Pastures, Dress with bone dust and gypsum, 
sow mixed grass seed where needed, and keep 
the brush cut close. Try seeding down to mixed 
grass, with rye to be fed off next spring. 


Plowing, at this season is either for fallowing 





and weed killing, or preparatory to sowing win- 
ter grain. The former should be deep, and is 
as well done later, if intended for spring crops. 


Potatoes, Keep free from weeds; dig late if 
they are rotting at all, or else market at once. 


Poultry may be allowed considerable liberty 
if they will not damage vineyards, tomatoes etc. 
They destroy many insects. Begin to feed 
regularly with some grain to fatten for market. 


Roots, Keep the weeds out, and the soil loose. 


Rye. Prepare ground. Get good seed—New 
Jersey White is excellent; sow last of month. 


Seed Corn. Select the ears which best repre- 
sent the variety, neither very large nor small, 
but perfect, well tipped out, with small cobs, 
without vacant streaks, with no strange kernels, 
well covered with husks, and wherever possi- 
ble, such as are borne two or moré on a stalk. 
Make the selection by feeling the ears before the 
corn is cut up if possible, marking them with a 
dash of paint or tar or other mark, so that in 
the husking they may be thrown aside for sub- 
sequent examination. Selecting seed Pays. 


Sheep. Wean lambs, giving them good pas- 
turage, but not clover aftermath, putting the 
ewes on very dry feed, till the milk dries; then 
feed well. Milk once or twice if their bags are 
very full, and begin to feed well as soon as dry. 


Sorghum. Cut before any frost, and it is best 
to work it up at once, though it will keep. 


Stone Walls. That time of the year when 
crops are off the land, and when the ground is 
hard, should be embraced to haul stone off the 
fields and to lay, or better to bury stone walls. 
It takes a peculiar knack to make good work 
and do it quickly, and it will pay to give high 
wages and have the wcrk well done. In more 
than half the cases where stone walls are put 
up it would be much better to bury them, form- 
ing ditches. Where a fence is needed there is 
none half so good as a well laid stone wall on 
land that is not heaved too much by frost. 


Swine. Feed with regularity and so that they 
will eat everything clean. Give young or store 
pigs the range of the orchard. Kéep hogs 
clean, and to fatten rapidly they should not be 
allowed to roam much or t) squeal for their food. 


Tobacco is ruined by a single severe frost. See 
article on page 237 (August). houses well. 


Turnips require to be kept clear of weeds, and 
to be well thinned out where they are too thick. 


Vermin. Expel rats with phosphorus paste, 


Weeds. Burn all that have gone to seed, and 
add the rest to a compost heap, quickened with 
lime, horse dung, castor pomace or the like, 


Wheat. Sow early. It is best to drill itin. A 
top-dressing of fine manure is desirable. Sow 
the timothy seed after the grain is up, if sown 
this month, or it may injure the young wheat. 
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Orchard and Nursery. 


The principal business now is the agreeable one 
of gathering and marketing the fruit. Hand-pick 
as much as possible, using step-ladders and fruit- 
pickers. Make at least two qualities, putting the 
superior and inferior specimens in separate lots. 
The aggregate amount of returns from sales will 
show that this pays. Gather peaches and early 
pears before they soften. See article on treatment 
of pears on page 271. Mark everything distinctly, 
especially if the empty package is to be returned. 

Budding. Peaches and other late growing stocks 
may still be budded, as explained in August. 

Drying Fruit, The crop will generally be fair, 
but not large, and all properly dried fruit will 
bring a good price. The more rapid the drying, the 
whiter will be the product, and the better the price. 

Hoeing. Keep the nursery rows free from 
weeds by use of the hoe and hand pulling. 

Insects. Probe out borers with a wire, or piece of 
whalebone. Destroy cocoons and deposits of eggs. 


Labels, See that all budded fruit is properly 
marked. Renew old labels when there is leisure. 


Pits. Gather peach and plum pits from healthy 
trees, and bury them for planting next spring. 


Plowing. Manure, plow and subsoil land intend- 
ed for autumn planting. 
Pruning. Finish up. Pinch back over-growth. 


Seeds. Collect seeds of trees as fast as they ripen. 
Most varieties keep best in sand or sandy earth. 
Seed-beds. Water if need be; keep out the weeds, 
and leave the soil with a loose, fine surface. 


——_o— 


Kitchen Garden. 


At the time this Calendar is written, the drouth 
still continues. The rains which have fallen have 
not been copious enough to penetrate the soil to 
the necessary depth. The advantages of draining 
have never been more manifest than in this dry 
summer. In a well drained, deeply worked garden, 
the soil is found to be moist, at an inch or so below 
the surface, while in those not thus prepared it is 
dry for agreat depth. Loosening the soil must 
still be practised. Harvest all crops as soon as they 
are in perfection, and clear off the ground. 

Beans. String beans may be prepared as for 
cooking and preserved in salt. See page 271. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers. Hoe frequertly. Sow 
seed soon for plants to winter in frames. 

Celery. When about 10 inches high, commence 
to earth up. Keep the earth out of the crowns, and 
do not break the leaf-stalks. Do it in dry weather. 

Corn, Always save the earliest and best ears for 
seed. Clear off the stalks as soon as the ears are 
gathered. Dry green sweet corn for winter use, 

Cucumbers. If small pickles are desired, go over 
the vines every morning and gather. Reserve the 
best and earliest for seed. Ripe ones make excel- 
lent sweet pickles, and they are good fried or 
otherwise cooked in the same manneras egg plants. 

Endive. Tie up or cover with flower pots, when 
the plants are dry, to blanch. Hoe growing plants. 

Kale. Sow Siberian or German-greens, the hardiest. 


Lettuce, Hardy kinds may be sown with spinach. 
Manure. Large additions may now be made to 
the compost heap. Throw there all the refuse vege- 
table matter, with the occasional load of manure. 
Melons. Trilito ripen evenly. See August No. 
Mushrooms. Make beds as directed, p. 145 (May). 
Onions. Harvest when. the tops fall over and 
cure for a few days in the sun before housing. Sow 
seed for plants to winter over. 
Parsley. | Sow for plants to keep through winter. 
Radishes. Sow early sorts, and the Chinese Rose 
Colored Winter. See description in Basket item. 
Seeds. Secure asfast as mature; label correctly. 


Spinach. Sow in well prepared soil, in drills 15 
inches apart. Thin when large enough, and weed. 





Sweet Potatoes. The hot weather has suited them 
and the vines cover the ground. Move them, to 
prevent their taking root. Some of the largest may 
be taken out for use, leaving the others to grow. 


Squashes. Clear off the vines of the summer 
sorts. Do not disturb the vines of the running 
kinds, but let them root at the joints. 

Gather and enjoy, and preserve and 
dry a plenty for future use. Kill infesting worms. 

Turnips. Hoe, thin and weed. Seed sown in 
good soil will still give a yield in many places. 


Weeds, Exterminate. If they have flowered, do 
not put them in the compost heap, but dry them, 
cock them up and burn them. A good stock of 
ashes may be accumulated in this way. 

——~s-—— 


Fruit Garden. 


Blackberries. After the fruit is gathered, cut out 
the old canes. Allow two, or at most three canes 
to grow for next season. These should have been 
stopped when about 6 feet high. Remove all other 
shoots, unless needed for new plantations. 

Currants. Keep down the weeds and shorten in 
weak and overgrown shoots or remove them. 


Tomatoes. 


See article elsewhere on the treatment 
of the vine. Hartford Prolific and other early sorts 
will now be ripening. The earlier the fruit can be 
marketed, the better the price. Shallow boxes, to 
hold 10 lbs. are best. See May Agriculturist, p. 146. 
Pears. Gather carefully ; ripen as directed p. 271. 
Raspberries. Treat the same as blackberries. 


Grapes. 


Strawberries. Established beds where hill culture 
is practised, are to be kept free of runners and 
weeds. Those who get the “Agriculturist” or other 
new varieties should direct all their efforts to pro- 
ducing new plants. Read carefully the directions 
in this paper, and on page 242, last month. 

——@——— 


Flower Garden and Lawn, 


Bulbs. Set Hyacinths, Tulips and other spring- 
bloomers the last of this month or early in next. 
A sandy soil well enriched is best for them. 

Bedding Plants. Such Fuchsias, Lantanas, Gera- 
niums ete. as it is desired to preserve should be ta- 
ken up and potted before cool nights check them. 


Chrysanthemums should be coming forward rapid- 
ly. A few well-grown shoots are better than a 
crowded clump. Pot some for blooming in-doors. 

Cuttings. Provide a stock of Verbenas, Petunias, 
and allsuch things, before the plants have lost their 
vigor. They may te struck in pots or in a sandy 
border if covered with a frame and partly shaded. 

Dahlias. This is the great Dahlia month. Keep 
carefulity tied up and look out for insects. 


Lawns. Sprinkle seed on bare places. Eradicate 
all large weeds and mow occasionally. 

Seeds. Use care in selecting from best flowers ; 
label correctly. Hardy annuals may be sown now. 


Walks. Keep clean of weeds, raked and rolled. 


— 


Green and Hot-lfouses. 


The general overhauling and repairing ought not 
to be delayed. White-washing, painting, and glaz- 
ing are to be done. Repair all damaged wood work. 
See that furnaces, flues, water-pipes, tanks and 
cisterns, are all tight and able to go through the 
winter without mending. Cleanse the house thor- 
oughly. Renew bark and sawdust beds. Procure 
pots. Provide a good supply of potting earth, 
sand, moss, and every needed material. Do not 
wait for frost before bringing in the more tender 
plants. A cool night will give them a check, from 
which it will take long to recover. Have the house 


ready to receive plants this month, if necessary. 
Annuals for winter blooming may be sown. 


Bulbs. Re-pot Sparaxis, Cyclameas and others for 
winter blooming. Pot Hyacinths, etc. 


Callas. Divide and repot. They are always value- 





able for greenhouse as well as parlor decoration. 











Camellias. Repot. Give frequent wat 
while they are growing. Grafting may be 
Potting. Many things will need to be taken up 
from the borders to be kept dormant, or to bloom 
during the winter. Do it before cool nights come 
Propagating of Geraniuws, Fuchsias, and Other 
bedding plants should be continued vigorously. 


——y 
erings 
done, 





Cold Grapery. 


There is scarcely anything to add to the sugges. 
tions given last month. Except the very late sorts 
the fruit is generally ripe. A dry atmosphere is is 
be maintained and the house kept. open, except 
during rains. The new growth is to be kept in 
check as heretofore directed. 

a 


Apiary in September. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—By Request. 


Look out for the weak colonies at this season, 
It is necessary to repeat this caution, more than 
any other—people are either forgetful or heedless, 
No reader of the Agriculturist should complain of 
his bees being robbed now ;—prevention is in his 
own hands. Ascertain at once, which the weak 
swarms are, and remove such as are not strong 
enough to defend themselves. -As soon as the 
honey from buckwheat fails, there is the greatest 
danger. No strong colony will be plundered at 
first, or until all the weak ones are disposed of, 
anda habit of thieving is established. Avoid set- 
ting anyrefuse honey near the apiary. A queenless 
colony, very weak, and light in stores is not worth 
saving. But when heavy, and uninjured by the 
moth worm, it may be saved, but must be supplied 
with a queen and a colony of bees. The bees of 
two or three weak colonies may be taken if neces- 
sary to make a good one. When moved a mile or 
two, they will all remain in one hive much better 
than if put together from the same yard. If bees 
are taken from a diseased colony, they should be 
confined in an empty hive or box for at least 36 
hours before being introduced among others. 
The indications of a queenless colony now, are the 
few bees in the hive. Examine further by smoking 
and inverting the hive, looking thoroughly among 
the combs for the sealed brood, which is readily 
seen, if present. When none is found at this sea- 
son, it is strong evidence that there is no queen, 
and something must be done to save the stock. 
Light colonies that have constructed but little eomb 
can not be made into winter stocks economically. 
Yet when plenty of honey is on hand to feed, so 
that they may make comb and rear brood, it may 
be possible to save them, but it must be attended 
tothis month. Colonies that have bees and combs 
enough and lack stores, should not be fed til) Octo- 
ber. All condemned colonies, when strong enough 
to resist robbers, should stand until next month, 
or at least until the very last of this, for all the 
brood to mature and hatch, that the combs may be 
clean to cut out, or set away for another year.... 
Remove all surplus boxes as soon as honey fails. 


“Bloat,” in Ruminant Animals Cured by 
a Cold Water Bath. 


-_—_— 


Rev. Dr. Anthon, Baron von Puechelstein, writes 
to the American Agriculturist the following interest: 
ing account of his discovery and practice of a sim- 
ple and efficient remedy, as he avers, for the disor- 
der which is often so fatal to sheep and cattle: 

“An item in the July Number of the American 
Agriculturist leads me to communicate a very sim- 
ple remedy, that has always proved efficient during 
an experience of 20 years, and which I discovered 
thus: I owned in Germany a large flock of sheep. 
One afternoon the shepherd rushed alarmed to the 
house and reported that he had let the sheep to 
feed only a little (as he said) on the newly mowed 
clover, and that all the sheep were so terribly bloat- 
ed, that he could not move them. With all the 
help I could command on the estate, I hurried to 
the flock, all the known remedies, as the trocar 











operation, garlick, a solution of lime etc. could not 
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be resorted to, because there were too many sick 
and far from home. I ordered the servants back to 
the house, to bring up all the wagons, and intend- 
ed to cart the sheep home, and there try to save 
the flock. They were near a bridge overa creek, 
and in loading the sheep on the wagons, it happen- 
ed in the excitement, that some of them were 
pushed into the water. To my surprise I saw them 
swim ashore, belch out the air, and go on feeding, 
as if nothing had happened. I ordered a few 
thrown into the water, and whenI saw them do 
the same thing, took courage and had the whole 
flock thrown in, The result was the saving of all 
my sheep, without any loss whatever. 

‘A second case: At a neighbor’s, where I happen- 
ed to be a guest, a servant came rushing in, say- 
ing that all the cows had eaten of the green clo- 
ver brought up (for soiling), and that they were 
much bloated. My advice was asked and I directed 
the cows to be put into the yard, which was only 
accomplished with difficulty, and I found 10 or 12 
cows, of the best Swiss breed, in this same con- 
dition, drinking water after eating the clover. My 
water bath was at once resorted to. Everybody, 
including the lady guests, went to work with a will, 
pumping and carrying water. Iemptied it, a bucket 
at the time, over the backs of the cows, put some 
garlick into their throats, and in about half an 
hour had the satisfaction of seeing all the animals 
relieved. This is a cheap remedy, that is available 
on every farm. It was published in several German 
agricultural papers, and I had the satisfaction of 
hearing, that whenever it was resorted to in time, 
it enred the affected animals.” 


Emigration to Delaware. 


aes 
Editors of the American Agriculturist : 

The emigration enterprise, inaugurated a year ago un- 
der the auspices of the Delaware Improvement Associa- 
tion, is still progressing. The northern colonies are 
thriving and call for the land is constantly increasing. 

Among the incentives are cheap land, rapidly rising in 
value, and profitable productions. Cultivated farms can 
be bought for fifteen to thirty dollars per acre, within 
three miles from railroad depot, and eighty from Phila- 
delphia. The sweet potato, melon, dwarf pear, grape, 
berries and other fine fruits and vegetables are very prof- 
itable. But the most profitable production is the peach, 
soil and climate being peculiarly favorable, and trees 
yielding a hundred dollars per acre annually for twenty 
years ; so that it has become the principal peach section, 
and one of the cries of Philadelphia and New York now 
is, “‘ Delaware peaches!” This year’s crop, like the last, 
is good, and will stimulate cultivation, while the increase 
of peach canning will be a security against glut of mar- 
ket. We advise visitors to go now, in peach-time, both 
to taste the luscious fruit fresh from the tree and to see 
how large fortunes are easily accumulated by it. 

But we wish settlers who are not attracted entirely 
or mainly by appetite or greed of gain. The enterprise 
is intended to be a Christian one. And there is being or- 
ganized a Christian Emigration Union, which will facili- 
tate the establishment of churches and public schools on 
free principles, as the great regenerating element of 
the world, The northern population already introduced 
into Delaware will greatly advance the best interests of 
the State, and the movement is highly appreciated by its 
best citizens. Visitors may get a reduction of fare from 
President Felton at Philadelphia depot, on the day pre- 
vious to starting on the Delaware train at8 a. m.; and they 
will receive courteous attentions by calling on Messrs. 
Osmond & Bryant, Canterbury, Del., and A. T. Johnson, 
Milford, Del., etc. Yours, L. C, Lockwoop. 

{ExPLanaTion. The plan of the association we under- 

stand to be this: Farmers are solicited to fix a price at 
which they will sell a given farm, or plot of land, within 
a certain time. This is fixedin writing. The associa- 
tion then shows to visitors a list of these, and he can visit, 
and select if he desires. No charge is made; the ex- 
penses of advertising, ands time of agents, etc., are sup- 
plied by voluntary contributions from those interested in 
improving the State by introducing enterprising men. 
Of course, each member of the association is interested 
in showing up the superior advantages of his own locality. 
The enterprise seems to be a very good one.—Eps.] 


Pennsylvania Agricultural Col- 
lege.—The trustees of this institution have elected 
Wm. A. Allen, formerly President of Girard College, to 
the presidency left vacant by the death of Dr. Evan Pugh. 











U. 8. 730 LOAN. 


The Secretary of the Treasury gives notice that sub- 
scriptions will be received for Coupon Treasury Notes, 
payable three years from Aug. 15th, 1864, with semi-an- 
nual interest at the rate of seven and three-tenths per 
cent. per annum,—principal and interest both to be paid 
in lawful money. 

These notes will be convertible at the option of the 
holder at maturity, into six per cent. gold bearing bonds, 
payable not less than five nor more than twenty years 
from their date, as the Government. may elect. They 
will be issued in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000 
and $5,000, and all subscriptions must be for fifty dollars 
or some multiple of fifty dollars. 

The notes will be transmitted to the owners free of 
transportation charges as soon after the receipt of the 
original Certificates of Deposit as they can be prepared. 

As the notes draw interest from August 15, ‘persons 
making deposits subsequent to that date must pay the 
interest accrued from date of note to date of deposit. 

Parties depositing twenty five thousand dollars and 
upwards for these notes at any one time will be allowed 
acommission of one-quarter of one per cent., which 
will be paid by the Treasury Department upon the re- 
ceipt of a bill for the amount, certified to by the officer 
with whom the deposit was made. No deductions for 
commissions must be made from the deposits. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THIS LOAN. 


Ir is a NaTionaL Savinas Bank, offering a higher rate 
of interest than any other, and the best security. Any 
savings bank which pays its depositors in U. S. Notes 
considers that is paying in the best circulating me- 
dium of the country, and it cannot pay in anything bet- 
ter, for its ownassets are either in government securi- 
ties or in notes or bonds payable in government paper. 

It is equally convenient as a temporary or permanent 
investment. The notes can always be sold for within a 
fraction of their face and accumulated interest, and are 
the best security with banks as collaterals for discounts. 


Convertible into a Six per cent. 5-20 Gold Bond. 


In addition to the very liberal interest on the notes 
for three years, this privilege of conversion is now worth 
about three per cent. per annum, for the current rate for 
5-20 Bonds is not less than nine per cent. premium, 
and before the war the premium on six per cent. 
U. S. stocks was over twenty per cent. It will be 
seen that the actual profit on this loan, at the present 
market rate, is not less than ten per cent. per annum. 


Its Exemption from State and Municipal: Taxation. 


But aside from all the advantages we have enumerated, 
a special Act of Congress exempts all bonds and Treasury 
notes from local taxation. On the average, this ex- 
emption is worth about two per cent. per annum, accord- 
ing to the rate of taxation in various parts of the country. 

It is believed that no securities offer so great induce- 
ments to lenders as those issued by the government. 
In all other forms of indebtedness, the faith or ability 
of private parties, or stock companies, or separate com- 
munities, only, is pledged for payment, while the whole 
property of the country is held to secure the discharge 
of all the obligations of the United States. 

While the government offers the most liberal terms 
for its loans, it believes that the very strongest appeal 
will be to the loyalty and patriotism of the people. 

Duplicate certificates will be issued for all deposits. 
The party depositing must endorse upon the original 
certificate the denomination of notes required, and 
whether they are to be issued in blank or payable to or- 
der. When so endorsed it must be left with the 
officer receiving the deposit, to be forwarded to the 
Treasury Department. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED by the Treasurer 
of the United States, at Washington, the several Assist- 





ant Treasurers and designated Depositaries, and by all 


National Banks which are depositaries of public money, 
and 


ALL RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS 
throughout the country will give further information and 
AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


eee 
eo 


Agricultural Exhibitions in 1864. 





State Fairs, etc. 

IN SepTEMBER: New England; J. A. Bagg, Cor. Sec. 
at Springfield, Sept. 6—9; American Pomological Soc., 
Rochester, 13 ; Ohio, John H. Klippart, Sec., Columbus, 
13—16; Wool Growers’ Convention, Rochester, 21; 
New York, B. P. Johnson, Sec., Rochester, 20—23 ; Wis- 
consin, Janesville, 26—30; Upper Canada, John A. 
Bruce, Sec., Hamilton, 26—30; Pennsylvania, A. Brower 
Longaker, Sec., Easton, 27—30; Indiana, Indianapolis, 
8—8 ; Kentucky, Louisville, 6—10; Illinois, Decatur, 12 
—16; National Horse Show, Detroit, 13—14; Vermont, 
W. River Junc., 13—16 ; Mich., Kalamazoo, 20—23 ; Iowa, 
Burlington, 27—30 ; N. Brunswick, Fredericton, Oct. 4—7. 


County Fairs. 


Vermont, SrrremBer. Franklin County, W. 8S. 
Rublée, Sec., East Berkshire, 21—22; Chittenden Co., 
Burlington, 27—28; Addison Co., Middlebury, 28—29; 
Connecticut Valley, Bradford, Oct. 4—6. 

Massachusetts. Szerremser. Highland, Middle- 
field, 15; Hoosic Valley, North Adams, 20; Middlesex 
County, South, 20; Bristol Co. Central, Myricsville, 21— 
23; Middlesex, Concord, 22; Worcester Co., Worcester, 
22; Worcester North, Fitchburg, 27; Worcester Co., 
So. East, Milford, 27; Nantucket Co., Nantucket, 27; 
Essex Co., Charles T. Preston, Sec., 27—28 ; Housatonic, 
Great Barrington, 28; Franklin Co., Greenfield, 29, 
Middlesex Co. North, Lowell, 29 ; Norfolk Co., Dedham, 
29; Worcester Co. West, Barre, 29; OcToser. Bristol 
Co., Taunton, 4; Berkshire Co., Pittsfield, 4; Hampden 
Co., Springfield, 4; Barnstable Co., Barnstable, 4—5; 
Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden Cos., Northampton, 
6; Worcester Co. South, Sturbridge, 6; Plymouth Co., 
Lafayette Keith, Sec., Bridgewater, 6—7 ; Hampden sCo. 
East, Palmer, 11 ; Hampshire Co., Amherst, 13 ; Martha’s 
Vineyard, West Tisbury, 18. 

Connecticut. Srpremser. Connecticut Horse 
Show, Hartford, 13—15; New London Co., H. L. Read, 
Sec., New London, 20—23 ; Fairfield Co., Norwalk, 27— 
30; Housatonic, New Milford, 27—28 ; Ocroper, Green- 
woods, Winsted, 5—6 ; Middlesex, Middletown, 5—6. 

New York. Sepremser. Broome Co., Binghamton, 
13-15 ; Orleans Co., Albion, 14—15; Putnam Co., G. 
Mortimer Belden, Sec., Carmel, 14—16; Jefferson Co., 
Watertown, 15—16; Ulster Co., Kingston, 21—23, Cat- 
taraugus Co., Little Valley, 27—29; Franklin Co., Ma- 
lone, 27—29; Oswego Falls, Oswego, 27—29; St. Law- 
rence Co., Canton, 27—29; Susquehanna Valley, Una 
dilla, 27—28 ; Trenton Union, Trenton Falls, 27—29 ; On 
tario Co., Canandaigua, 28—29 ; Newburgh Horticultur- 
al, Newburgh, 28—30 ; Delhi Farmers and Mechanics, 
Norwood Boun, Sec., Delhi, 29—30 ; Greene Co., Cairo, 
29—30; OcTroser. Chautauqua Co., Fredonia, 4—6, 
Lewis Co., Turin, 4—6 ; Otsego Co., Cooperstown, 5—6, 
Queens Co., Jamaica, 5—6. 

New Jersey. Ocrtoser. Burlington, Mount Hol 
ly, 4—5 ; Warren County, Belvidere, 4—7. 

Pennsylvania, Szpremser. Susquehanna Co., 
Montrose, 21—22; Beaver Co., Beaver, 21—23 ; Bucks 
Co., Newtown, 27—28; OctosEr, Luzerne Co,, Wyo 
ming, 5—7; Crawford Co., E. L. Litchfield, Sec., Con 
neautville, 5—7. 

Ohio. SEptemBER. Greene Co., Xenia, 7—9; Geau- 
ga Co., Burton, 20—22; Columbiana Co., New Lisbon, 
21—23 ; Trumbull Co., Warren, 21—23; Fulton Co., Ot 
tokee, 21—23 ; Portage Co., Ravenna, 21—23 ; Cuyahogy 
Co., Cleveland, 27—30; Huron Co., Norwalk, 28~—30 
Stark Co., Canton, 28—30; Ocroper. Medina Co., Med, 
na, 3—5; Butler Co., Hamilton, 4—7; Lorain Co., Ely 
ria, 4—7; Mahoning Co., Youngstown, 4—7; Morrow 
Co., Mt. Gilead, 5—7 ; Union Co., Marysville, 5—7; Mus 
kingum Co., Zanesville, 6—9 ; Fayette Co., Washington, 
7—9; Richland Co., Mansfield, 7—9. 

Indiana. SertemsBer. Fayette Co., Connersville, 
6—9 ; OcroBER, Laporte Co., Laporte, 12—14, 

Kilinois, Szerremser. Marion Co., Salem, 5—7 
Morgan County, Jacksonville, 6—9 ; St. Clair Co., Belle 
ville, 6—9; Kane Co., Geneva, 7-9; Kankakee Co., 
Kankakee, 7—9; Bureau Co., Princeton. 13—15; Han 
cock Co., Carthage, 20—23 ; DuPage Co., Wheaton, 26~ 
28; McLean Co., Bloomington, 26—30; Pike Co., Pitts- 
field, 27—29; Warren Co., Monmouth, 27—29; Fulton 
Co., Lewiston, 27—29; Whiteside Co., Sterling, 27—30 , 
Montgomery Co., Wm. R. Jackson, Sec., Hillsborough, 2? 
—30; Carroll Co., Mt. Carroll, 28—30; DeKalb Co., De 
Kalb, 28—30 , Schuyler Co., Rushville, 28—30; Cumbe - 
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land Co., Majority Point, 29—Oct. 1 ; OcToBER. Stephen- 
son Co., Freeport, 4—7 ; Washington Co., Nashville, 5— 
3% DeWitt Co., Clinton, 5—8 ; Vermillion, Catlin, 11—14; 


Morgan, Jecksonviile, 12—14. 
Frank 


Michigan. Ocroser. Kalamazoo Co., 
Little, Sec., Kalamazoo 6—&, 
Wisconsin. Columbiana Co., Portage, Sept. 21— 


23; Dodge Co., John C, Halliger, Sec., Juneau, Sept. 21 
—23; Vernon Co., Wm. S. Purdy, Sec., Oct. 4—6. 

Iowa, Serremser. Clinton Co., George Burton, 
Sec., Lyons, 13—16 ; Floyd Co., Rockford, 14—15 ; Marion 
Co., P. F. Barth, Sec., Knoxville, 14—16 ; Scott Co., Da- 
venport, 19—20; Chickasaw Co., B. E. Morton, Sec., 
New Hampton, 20—21. 

Canada. Serremser. Shefford Co., Waterloo, 14; 
Missisquoi Co., Bedford, 15; Compton Co., Eaton Cor- 
ner, 22; St. Johns Co., St. Johns, 22 ; M’tcalm, St. Esprit, 
29th ; OcrosEr, North Ontario, E. D., Prince Albert, 11. 








Commercial Notes. 
_o— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, made 
up to Aug. 16, show the transactions the past month. 
2. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 


24 daysthis m’th 396.500 2,309,000 1,318,000 11,500 31,000 757,000 
25 days last m’th $14,000 2,127,500 773,400 36,000 37,000 876,000 


SaLEs. Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. 
24 days this month, 467,000 3,172,000 1,584,000 ———- —— 
35 days last month, 549,000 3,978,000 1,546,000 10,300 81,000 


2. Comparison with same time last year. 











RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days 1864.....396,500 2,309,000 1,318,000 11.500 31,000 757,000 
26 di ore 1363... 350,000 2,361,000 2,619,000 102,500 $7,000 974,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley 
24 days 1864...... 467,000 3,172,000 1,584,000 
26 days 1863...... 303,000 2,584,000 2, 197,000 81,000 
3. Exports from New-York Jan.1. to Aug. 16. 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats. 
bbls, bus. bus. bus. bus. 
ee py 9,305,611 478,614 405 26,081 
1863. . 551,075 9, 581, 416 9,581,916 377,351 106,375 
IBEB..ccccee Sos, 540 12,461,086 8,103,203 987,857 24,625 


The fluctuations in prices of farm produce are so de- 
pendent upon the speculative value of Gold, that we can 
form no very reliable opinion as tothe future. Favor- 
able military results would depress gold, and down would 
go breadstuffs. The condensed but comprehensive tables 
herewith show at a glance the amount and character of 
the past month’s transactions. The current prices at two 
dates are given as matter of reference; the telegraph 
may announce other rates before the paper can reach the 
reader by mail. The very high price of cotton helps up 
the price of wool very materially. 

CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 













































July 16. Aug. 15. 
FLovr—Super to Extra outs 4 ~ @1050 $910 @10 50 
Super, to Extra Southern .... 10 @1400 1045 @14 50 
Extra Western.. = oo @1200 965 @18 00 
Extra Genesee.. . 1050 @1200 1060 @12 50 
Superfine Western . $00 @950 910 @950 
BYE PEOOR. .cccccsee - 850 @1000 850 @il 50 
SOE IN a. cas a cowsactter cess 1% @840 79 @850 
WuHEA All oes of White.. 26 @27% 29 @270 
All kinds of Red..............+ 22 @252 215 @253 
when Edy neces conmeeee 168 @ 154 «£@155 
: 157 @160 151 @152 
6 @ B 8 @ 9 
6 @ 7 @ #8 
19 @1% 95 2 00 
Nominal. Nominal. 
| SS 8, per lb... 162 @164 172 @17%8 
Hops, crop of 1863, per Ib.. 15 @ 30 @ $3 
Features, Live Geese, p. ib. 5 @ 9 omina 
See slover, per Ib.......... @ li Nominal, 
Timothy, per bushel.....01225: @3s% Nomina 
WEA, POF WRUNG, ...rccovsoce @37% Nomina 
Sue@aR—Brown, yd Ib.. . @ uwke@ 2 
MOoLasseEs. New- rleans, .gl.. @12%3 100 @12 
CorFrex, Rio, per Ib.. @ 5 47 @ 5O 
Tonaood Kentucky, &p, ib. 14 @ 36 14 @ 36 
Seed Leaf, per Ib... 235 @ 6 3 @ 6 
WooL—Domestic fleece, p. 1b. 9 @1124 9 @115 
Domestic, pulled, per Ib.. 80 @107% 8 @110 
California, unwashed 30 @ 65 3 @ 6 
‘ALLOW, per Ib...... - 19 @ 2 19 @ 19X¥ 
Orn CAKE, per tun... 70 00 @75 00 7000 @77 50 
Pork—Mess, per bbl. - 3500 @3600 3900 @3950 
Prime. per bbl... ... 33 00 @3400 3400 @34 50 
BeEF—Plain mess... 2000 @2400 1700 @21 00 
LARD, in bbls., per ib 18 @ 19 2AM@ 225 
Bu rren— Western, tse sii 8 @ 41 3 @ 4 
State, per Ib... -. 8@ H 400 @ 50 
CHEBBR, ...ccccccccsccccsecs sos 7 @ 8 18 @ 26 
BEANS— per bushel.. 230 @ 280 Nominal. 
Peas—Canada, per Bushei.. 14 @150 1909 @20 
Eoas—Fresh, per dozen....... 24 @ 26 2D 2 
a angi 5 a per - 20 @ 2 18 ® 2 
qrenars. per aaree 9 @ 2 2 e ‘ za 
oodcoc r pal 
Woodcock, per pa Pp. ‘bbl... 8 50 @400 550 @600 
Peach Blow, per bbl.......... 43 @4% 50 @550 
Dykemans, per bDbl........... ° 500 @ 5 50 
AppLes—Sweet per bbl.. 800 @400 
Apples—Sour per bbl........ 350 @ 450 
Apples—Common per bbl.. 100 @ 250 
PEAcHEs—Delaware, per bskt 123 @150 
Peaches—Jersey, per basket.. 123 @20 


New Work Live Stock Market.— 
Beer Carrie. The drouth has driven into market a 
large lot of miscellaneous stock, called beef cattle, the 
numbers averaging 4781 per week. Some of these have 


sold as low as 6 cts. per lb. for the estimated dressed 
weight, others at 19 cents. The latter price is now paid 
for first class bullocks, which are very scarce. Medium 
to good bring 143¢c.@173<c., estimated dressed weight. 


Milch Cows.—Average weekly receipts 147, 
with dull demand, owing partly to closing of distilleries. 
Poor light cows $20(@$35 each ; medium to good $40 
(@$65 ; extra milkers at various rates above these prices. 

Calves.—Supply 2689 per week, prices 7 to 11 
cents per pound live weight, according to the quality. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts averaged 
15,948 per week ; prices have fluctuated materially, clos- 
ing better than last month. Good sheep 8% cents per 
lb. live weight, poorer 6% cents. Good lambs 10c.(@10} ; 
choice, 11¢c. ; and lots of over 2,000 at $4 25 per head. 

Live Hogs arrive sparingly, and prices ad- 
vance accordingly. Latest sales have ranged from 
114c@12c. per pound, live weight, according to quality. 

oz > ao 


Additional Contributions to the “ Agri- 
culturist Sanitary Fund.” 



















Names, County. State. 
Amos A. Pope........—...- Essex..... oooeMass....1 0 
Geo. Matson........-..ee08 Middlesex..... Mass....1 00 
E. M. Carpenter . Essex..........Mass.... 50 
fe Fairfield Conn....2 00 
Hugh Gelston......... Fairfield .-Conn....1 00 
S. H. Chapman. ee eS Fe EL 
Way BROWSING. .0.056.0000 0000 Franklin.......N. Y....1 00 
Luther Pierce.............+- Chautauqua...N. Y....2 00 
Albert Morehouse.......... Seneca......... Oe RR 
Fred’k E. Parker.........-. Westchester....N. Y.... 50 
ye ET Seer ONES 00005008 JS eee 75 
Mrs. R. Vighte........ iaseen Somerset......N. J..... 5 00 
Sophia Gauch ........++.... BESSOX... 0200006 N. J.....1 00 
Bi. We POORER. 202. cccnsnsncs Monmouth ....N. J..... 1 00 
eee Cumberland....Penn....1 00 
T, 3. ROVING os a o's0 20002005 Washington ...D. C....1 00 
are BAMA. ..- 2200000000 Tuscarawas....Ohio ....1 00 
Caroline S. Fabrick ....... [EG chesssehe ich....1 00 
io, IUD 55 sss nenw ones Cass....00.....Mich....1 00 
Frances M, Adams... .--Livingston.. i 1 00 
Mrs. A. E. Kennedy Bsc skate .1 00 
oR ae Winnebago.... _+- 
J. A. Cheeseman........... Sangamon..... 00 
C. C. Hotchkiss. ........+++. Grundy........ I 00 
Rufus Porter... ....000 0000 Fulton......... ll. 
S.A. Mahard......ccccscvsse ee n 
J. T. Mendenhall............ Hamilton 
y RE ere 2 
Mary E. Johnson..........+- Floyd paSscseuen 
Horace M. Johnson......... IOV G na nd005 nm 
Eliza Johnson.............. oo ae I 
Frank H. Johnson.......... Floyd. 
RS Serre Randolph 
A Discharged Soldier........ ae 
Mrs. H. Felton...........-+. Clinton.......- 
Wm. Fon du Lac. 
J. M. Ta Monroe ..... 

.G.D Olmstead....... 
C. Neutzel Siskiyou....... 

THE FOLLOWING HAD NO POST OFFICE MARK. 

Sarah A. R. Jeffcott..... - John Boos...... 4 00 


200.. 
Elisha Prentice........... J ere J. M. Prentice.. 


For the U. S. CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 






By MOTE, 05569 504 sses seus Sierra 
TEES ae Sees Columbia. . 
Ww. i" Waters me wife. ilson 
E. Barber and wife.. bt a 


Chas. A. Raulett.... 


eA ae voice a0tetODlb 





Sara E. D....... ke wee aeneeee Grange was 
LPI iceb sss iasenensurer New-York.. N Y.. oes 
a ect Gp Pim 9 ge 


[Copy. 
$1000,00—Received, Now-York, Aug. 16, 
1864, of Orange Judd, Esq., One Thousand 
Dollars Cash, as an installment of the funds con- 
tributed to the U. S. Sanitary Commission, 
through the Office of the American Agriculturist, by sub- 
scribers to that Journal. 


Signed GEORGE T. STRONG, 68 Wall-st., 
Treas. U. S. San. Commission. 





Crop Prospects. 
eon 

Notwithstanding the almost unprecedented dryness of 
the season (which cannot be measured altogether by the 
rainfall, but by the heat, dryness of the atmosphere and 
rain all taken together,) the prospects now are that the 
bountiful earth will yield nearly average returns for the la- 
bors of the husbandman. Not only so—for should we 
measure the harvests by the labor expended this year, 
we well might expect a small return. It may perhaps 
with truth be said that rarely, if ever before, has labor 
been so well rewarded—and this, without reference to 
the prices obtained for crops. Except in dairy products, 
and those roots (potatoes included) which occupy the 
ground during the heat of summer, we can designate 
none of the great staples of the country of which there 
is likely at present to be a short supply. There has been 
in certain more or less extensive districts considerable 
damage to the corn crop from which it will not recover, 
but taking the whole country together, the promise is 





good. ‘Potatoes they grow small and the weeds are 














very tall,” but where the weeds were kept out and the 
soil was deep, the product will be very renumerative, 
as the prices are and will be high, though present 
rates may not continue. There is an immense breadth 
of late summer crops, buckwheat and turnips on the 
ground, in excellent order, so far as we are informed. 











Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give in small type 
and condensed form, Sor want of space elsewhere. 

Printing Paper is Higher than 
Ever Before, and * some time past we have not 
been able to buy any stock in advance. The dryness of 
the streams, by stopping many of the mills, has added 
greatly to the scarcity and price. The present cost of 
manufacturing the Agriculturist is a guarter more than the 
price we have received for it. The advertisements help in 
part, and by dropping out 4 leaves and condensing more 
thoroughly, we are able to still give about the usual 
amount of information and at the same time keep expens- 
es within receipts, without raising our subscription rates 
—a thing we are very loth todo and shall fight against. 
The ‘Only a Dollar a Year” has sounded pleasantly 
for 23 years, and does yet. 


Please Aid Us.—As above noted, we are 
fighting hard to keep to old terms. Will each reader help? 
The more subscribers we have, the greater the number 
to divide the general fixed expenses among. As before 
explained, the heavy present cost of printing, stereotyp- 
ing, engraving, editorial and other help, etc., etc., are no 
more for half a million subscribers than for half a thou- 
sand. So please let us have as many names as possible. 
Friends, we are giving you this paper at less than 40 
cents a year in gold valuation. Please each give usa 
new subscriber this month. For $1.15 we will send the 
Agriculturist to new subscribers from October 1864 to 
December 1865, inclusive (15 months). This offer extends 
only for the present month, as we may be compelled to 
advance the terms. New subscribers this month send- 
ing 5 cents extra will be entitled to the strawberry plant. 





Strawberries, Transplanted in al- 
most any way, will live, if their crowns be not covered 
with earth; but if it is desired to have them grow and 
multiply most rapidly, some little care will pay. The 
best method of planting, one we have often recommend- 
ed, is partly shown in this cut. Dig the hole, and with 
the hands make in its center 
a mound of earth reaching 
nearly to the surface. Spread 
the roots over this, as shown 
in the cut, and then fill in 
around, leaving the whole 
so that on settling, the crown 
of the plant shall remain 
about even with the surface 
of the surrounding soil. 
Spread an inch or so of partly rotted strawy manure 
all around the plant, close up to it, and a foot or more 
each way. Water well through this manure and leave it 
on permanently as a mulch and nourisher. Shade from 
the direct rays of the sun for two or three days, bya 
newspaper held up with sticks, leafy branches, an in- 
verted flower pot, or anything that will break the fiercest 
rays, but not shut out free access of air and warmth. 








Notes on Grapes.—T. H.” We have 
the best evidence that the Creveling is a perfectly hardy 
variety and fruits well, north of New York City. The 
Maxatawney is a hardy vine, but thus far has not fruited 
well. It nay improve with age. The Yeddo has not 
fruited yet, to our knowledge. It takes years to establish 
the reputation of any fruit. We give only what experi- 
ence and observation show, and our opinion may be 
modified by future developements. The Taylor or Bul- 
lit is not a black grape, as plants direct from the original 
vine will show. Its great fault is, that only a small pro- 
portion of the grapes ever perfect...... ‘“* A Subscriber.” 
The best method of keeping grapes was given in the last 
volume of the Agriculturist, i. e. to put them in boxes 
and let them alone, unless there is danger of their freez- 
ing. We have seen no native grape which produces good 
raisins. The Delaware will dry to a raisin, but there 
will be more seeds than pulp: the skin of the Diana be- 
comes perfect leather, and this variety will keep as a 
grape longer than any other, but it cannot be recom- 
mended for raisins. An experiment can be made by ex- 
posing grapes to the autumnal sun, but we have no con- 
fidence in the result....S. H. Sayer, Orange Co., N. Y. 





The distance apart to plant vines will depend upon the 
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manner of training, and will vary from four to eight feet. 
Seeds may be washed out as soon as the grapes are ripe, 
and mixed with sand and kept in a cool cellar, or buried 
in the open ground until spring, or the grapes may be al- 
lowed to dry and separate the seeds in spring. Sow in 
rich soil in drills as early as the soil can be worked, and 
shade young plants from the hot sun. It is in this way 
that new varieties are obtained. For details see Fuller’s 
Grape Culturist...... ‘Diana in Despair,” Amber, N. Y. 
The peculiar rot to which the Diana is subject is not well 
understood. In some localities it is impossible to ripen 
the fruit. It has been stated that the rot in the Catawba 
is due to freezing the roots, and that a heavy mulch over 
them during the winter will prevent it. It might be tried 
with the Diana....C. M. East, Smithfield, Pa.: the en- 
closed leaf looks like the work of Procris Americana, 
Dusting with slaked lime while th® dew is on, or if nu- 
merous, to cut the leaves off and burn them, are the 
proposed remedies, we can not say how successful, 

Notes and Queries on Strawber= 
ries,—C. H. Wheeler, New London Co., Conn., wishes 
to know how to preserve strawberries for exhibition in 
Weak alcohol would perhaps do, or salt and 
water. It will be difficult to prevent shrinking.... Mrs. 
D. Garrigues, Waterbury, Conn, There is no harm 
done by strawberries ‘‘ mixing,” unless you wish to sow 
the seeds. Of course the runners of different sorts should 
not get entangled, as this will lead to mistakes. Three 
or four feet between different sorts will give room enough, 
and if any runners are disposed to go beyond bounds, 
they can be turned in and made to root where they are 
wanted....L. Church, Plymouth Co., Mass. It is not 
unusual in vigorous plants for runners to branch in the 
manner you describe. 


autumn. 





Natural Inarching.—Thomas Morgan, 
of Stamford, Conn., forwards a drawing of a curious 
growth found on an 
old apple tree, which 
we have had engrav- 
ed. A limb connects 
two of the larger 
branches of the tree, 
and the union is so 
complete, and the 
cross-piece so nearly 
of a size at bothends, 
as to render it diffi- 
cult. to say from 
which branch the 
piece originated. We 
have seen a number \\ 
of cases of this na- ¥ 
tural inarching, but 4 
none so large ands 
striking as the one” ~“ 
figured, Limbs which 
cross one another, will, 





when moved by the wind, 
chafe so as to expose the inner bark of each. A still 
time following, gives the parts a chance to unite, and 
thus produce naturally what the gardener often finds it 
_ to his advantage to do artificially. 


Apples for Wisconsin.—G. J. Kellogg, 
of Belle Cottage Nursery, Janesville, Wis., gives the 
following as his selection of varieties for that State: Red 
Astrachan, C. R. June, Keswick Codlin, Wm. Favorite, 
Dutchess of Oldenburg, St. Lawrence, Fali Queen, Fall 
Stripe Lowell, Snow, Talman Sweet, Yellow Bellflower, 
English Golden Rus, Barrett Rus, Putnam Rus, Willow 
Twig, Jonathan, Raule’s Janet, Winter Wine Sap, Red 
Romanite and the Siberian crabs, Hislop, Golden Beauty 
and Large Red. These have passed our severe winters 
uninjured, while most other varieties have not stood the 
effects of the sun and frost of our changing February 
and March weather. 

Preventing the Onion Grub.—c. H., 
Strafford Co., N. H., states that he finds that pine saw- 
dust prevents the attack of the grub. He has succeeded 
with it for two years and has witnessed its good effects 
in the gardens of others. About a half bushel of pine 
sawdust to the square rod is strewn over the bed just 
before the plants come up. Sawdust which has been 
used for bedding in stables answers well. Mr. H. sup- 
poses that the resinous matterof the pine is disagreeable 
to the fly that produces the grub. It can hardly be that 
the sawdust acts merely as an obstruction to the opera- 
tions of the fly, as the quantity used is too small for that. 
Sometime ago a secret grub-destroying process was sold. 
Sawdust was put upon the beds and it was then watered 
with diluted gas-liquor. It would appear from Mr. H.’s 
experiments that the efficacy lies in the sawdust. He 
also tried the same thing on radishes, and had them free 
jrom grubs, while before he was never able to raise 
them. Make a noteto try this simple remedy. If it suc- 


* 





eeeds as well as it seems to have done with him, Mr. 
H. will have the gratitude of the gardening community. 





Chinese Rose Colored Winter Rad- 
ish.—There are several varieties 
of winter radish which keep like 
a turnip and have the genuine 
radish flavor. The general fault 
with these is the tough quality of 
the flesh. This Chinese variety is 
a great improvement upon the old 
white and black sorts, as it is 
crisp and tender, though a little 
firmer than early radishes. The 
color is brilliant rose, with lighter 
streaks, and its shape, which is 
shown in the figure, is odd and 
peculiarly Chinese. The leaf-stems 
are marked with rosé color. They 
are grown like other radishes and 
preserved for winter use in sand. 
The specimens average about 5 
inches long, and two inches in 
their largest diameter. In favor- 
able localities they may be sown 
the first of this month, though it 
is rather late, especially in far northern localities. 








* Worms on Gooseberry and Currant 

Bushes.—In the last Agriculturist, Mr. S. Edwards 
Todd’s successful use of the powder of White Hellebore 
to repel currant worms was noticed. We now find inthe 
London Florist and Pomologist that the same thing is 
applied in a different way. One ounce of powdered Hel- 
lebore and two ounces of powdered alum are stirred with 
a small quantity of water until the alum is dissolved and 
the powder of Hellebore thoroughly wetted and mixed. 
The whole is then put into a gallon of water and thrown 
upon the plants by means of a syringe or watering pot. 
It is said that this is superior to the use of the Hellebore 
in a dry state, and that the alum causes it to adhere to the 
leaves. Make a note to try this. 





To clean Tomato and Cucumber 
Seeds, and others having a pulp attached. “G. R. B.,” 
of Missouri, holds that every one benefitted by the Agri- 
culturist should contribute his mite for the benefit of 
others, and sends the following: ‘“‘Put the seeds, pulp and 
all, just as they come from the vegetable, into a bowl, 
cup or other earthen-ware dish, and set them in a cool 
place for a week or ten days, when a thick mould will 
appear on top and a thin watery substance beneath the 
mould. Then pour water into the vessel, stir up the con- 
tents, and the mould and other impurities can be poured 
off, and the seeds will be found perfectly clean and free 
from pulp.” Having tried this two years the writer knows 
it does not injure the germinating properties of the seeds, 
and is the easiest way to remove the pulp. 





Insects to be Named.—ZJ. E. Breed, Wau- 
pacea Co., Wisc., and Sidney Squire of the same State, 
send Micropus leucopterus, the Chinch Bug, one of the 
most inveterate enemies of the cultivator. It attacks 
all kinds of small grain, and when that is out of the way 
it goes to the Indian corn. It flourishes best in hot and 
dry weather ; a heavy shower will de- 
stroy them. There has been no prac- 
ticable method proposed for killing 
them...... J. Hays, Jr., Washington 
Co., Pa., under the name of ‘ potato 
bugs,” sends Lytta Fabricii, the size 
and shape of which are shown in the 
figure.” This and two or three other 
species much like the one figured, 
are often very destructive, not only to 
potatoes, but to almost all garden vegetables. We have 
found them very fond of beets and spinach, which they 
actually covered. Shaking them off into a pan of water, 
and sweeping the plants with a muslin scoop net, are the 
only remedies we have seen proposed, 








Plants for Names.—E. Breed, Waupacca 
Co., Mich., sends the Sweet Fern, Comptonia asplenifo- 
lia. It does not belong to the ferns, but probably re- 
ceived its popular name from the fact that its leaves re- 
semble the divisions of the frond of some ferns. Itis a 
small shrub, from one to two feet high, and grows in sandy 
places from Maine to Georgia. Its leaves have a very 
spicy odor and are used by boys to make imitation cigars, 
and by older people as a remedy for dysentery. It grows 
wadily from seed and has been recommended as a nurse 
plant to shade young hickory trees..... G. B. Pettengill, 
Hancock Co., Me.: The seed is that of the Wild Balsam 
apple, Echinocystis lobata. It belongs to the same family 
as the gourd, cucumber, etc., is a native plant, which is 
sometimes grown as an ornamental climber, and occa- 


sionally is troublesome in low grounds,....G. W. Hinch- 
man, New York city, has left with us the Globe Thistle, 
Echinops sphaerocephalus, an old thistle-like ornamentai 
plant, with a globular head of very fragrant lavender-col- 
ored flowers..... S. G. Noyes, Carver Co., Minn. The 
specimen is Dodder, Cuscuta Gronovii. Itis a parasite 
which germinates in the ground and soon attaches itself 
to other plants, from which it draws its nourishment: the 
lower portion of the stem soon dies away. One species 
lives upon flax which it sometimes greatly damages. .. 
A. Fulton, Logan Co., O., sends Asclepias tuberosa, the 
Butterfly-weed or Pleurisy-root. It is not very rare and 
makes a very showy plant in the garden..... Mrs. Lee, 
Peoria Co., Ill. The plant in question is the Trailing 
Arbutus or May Flower. We never have seen it in cul- 
tivation though doubtless it might be, if its natural loca- 
tions were imitated. It would probably require the care 
of an experienced gardener to raise it from seed....R. P, 
Handy, Ridgeway (no State) sends Viburnum lantanoides, 
the Hobble-bush. It is closely related to the Cranberry @ 
Tree figured in July....M. R. A. Elliot, Me: The plant 
is Epilotium angustifolium or Great Willow-herb. Very 
common in clearings. Dicentra belongs to the Fumitory 
family....L. 4. Ganneau, Isle Vert, Canada, sends what 
is apparantly an undeveloped specimen of Spiraea eqlici- 
Solia, vr Meadow-sweet. 

Straw Rope Twister,—A Scotch friend 
after reading the article on page 9, (current vol.) about 





various uses of straw, sent 
the accompanying drawing, 
and writes: “The above is 
arough sketchof a “ Thraw 
cruik”, or implement to 
twist straw ropes, which the 
farmers of Scotland, in my 
younger days (some fifty 
years ago) used to improvise 
at the fireside of a winter evening. Its great simplicity 
is the only edvantage it has over the implement depict- 
ed in your January number. The proportions of the 
wood essential to symmetry I can not give to an eighth 
of aninch.” This simple crank is certainly superior ta 
the straight stick with a hook, in common use. 














The White Daisy for Hay.—A “Two 
years Subscriber” writes to the American Agriculturist, 
though not advocating the use of such hay, that cattle 
will thrive as well on a less quantity of ‘“‘white” daisy hay 
than of anyother. It should be cut in full bloom. No 
doubt many a daisy patch is neglected and suffered to 
ripen its seed and scatter it, from which several hun- 
dred-weight of good fodder might be secured. 

** Peruvian Wheat,.’’—E. Kalb, writes 
from Fairfield Co., O., that H. B. Eyman, Justice for his 
township, handed him twenty-one heads of wheat the 
product of one seed, and adds: “I shelled the grains 
and counted fourteen hundred and twenty two (1422) sal- 
id grains, Can any one beat it? The Squire’s veracity 
is unimpeachable. The wheat is called Peruvian.” 





Barley for Herses.—The idea that bar- 
ley is injurious to horses, giving them tender feet, arises 
from prejudice. We hold barley in high esteem for horse 
feed, but oats are usually more economical, and seem 
to be peculiarly adapted to this use.—It is held by some 
that feeding corn or any grain but oats, gives more or less 
tendency to scratches, unless special care be taken, and 
the animals have a reasonable variety and have salt con- 
stantly before them. There may be foundation for this, 
as we know certain kinds of diet affect the secretions and 
certain cutaneous diseases. 





Don’t buy a Lawsuit, nor Will one 
to your Heirs,—R. M. H.,” of Rensselaer Co., 
N. Y., writes thus sensibly to the Amavicen Agriculturist: 
. Recent surveys sometimes overrun those made fifty 
years ago, and this induces farmers to take deeds depend- 
ing upon old surveys when buying land, thus causing 
almost endless litigation and disputes about boundaries 
between neighbors. If the buyer believes a new survey 
will compel him to pay for more land, an agreement 
should be made to adopt the area of the old survey, but 
with newcourses and distances, in conformity with the 
undisputed cornets and lines. The variation of the 
needle in the Surveyor’s compass is so great, and the 
carelessness of farmers in keeping their corners marked, 
so remarkable, that “the surveyor has a very difficult and 
delicate duty to discharge when deciding boundaries 
according to old deeds and surveye. Buyers of land 
should not buy old disputes with it. Therefore have it 
surveyed, go over the lines with the surveyor and the 





seller, and when bought set substantiai hewn stone mon- 
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uments at all the corners. Purchasers of real estate will 
thereby avoid for themselves and those that come after 
them the unpleasant difficulties with neighbors, unfortu- 
nately so common among farmers in the older States.” 





Free Homes—Homestead Law.— 
Sundry inquiries are all answered plainly and clearly in 
the Homestead Law itself, which was published in full in 
the July Agriculturist 1862, (that is, Vol. 21, page 195). 
Copies cf that number can be sent post-paid for 12 cents 
each.—Ore provision of the law has not been much talk- 
ed of, viz., that the 60 or 160 acres of land thus given as 
a homestead, can not be taken to satisfy any debt con- 
tracted prior to entry upon it. Any person, male or fe- 
male, native or foreign, if 21 years old, (or of younger 
age if he has been a soldier,) is invited to select a Home- 
stead of 80 or 160 acres from any of Uncle Sam’‘s survey- 
ed lands not already occupied by some one else. The 
only cost is $10 for expenses of papers, etc. Five years’ 
residence upon the land givesa man an absolule free 
title to it forever ; or he can at any time after going upon 
it purchase it for $200, instead of occupying it five years, 





Rescue Grass.—A. Berry, Cincinnati, O., 
writes that this was introduced by a gentleman in Geor- 
gia some 20 years ago, and that the seed sold at $20 per 
bushel. It was called Rescue because it was alleged 
that it would grow well on poor land and rescue it from 
its worn-out condition. It was also called Short-awn 
Horn Grass. Mr. B. says that as it germinates in Septem- 
ber, itis of value at the South as affording pasturage 
during winter and spring. The grain, which is about one 
fourth the size of the oat, matures in June and will yield 
on good land 20 to 25 bushels to the acre. It shells out 
so easily, that it is best gathered by stripping, it as it stands 
in the field. This is a very different thing from the wild 
oat of California—that is a true oat (Aveua fatua). 





Salting Farm Stock.-—G. W. Palmer, 
Susquehanna Co., Pa., writes: ‘I keep a small stock 
and give them salt as often as they get out. I have my 
ward shedded, or enclosed with a shed, and ina convenient 
place under that shed, I have made a stationary box and 
keep salt in it, so that whatever I pasture can go to it 
when they choose (summer and winter), and my experi- 
ance is that it costs less, and my stock thrive better than 
when salted at regular intervals. One thing is certain, 
that any animal will not eat salt if it does not want it. 
After being salted daily for one week no animal will 
eat enough to doit harm ; while if allowed to go to the 
ox at first, there would be danger.” 





Tobacco ought to be cut as soon as the 
waves are ripe as described in the August No., page 237. 
Phe crop should be harvested and hung up as there also 
described. This is September work over a good part of 
the tobacco raising part of the country. After the plants 
ere hung in the sheds, or wherever they are, give good 
ventilation, closing the shutters in high winds. On damp, 
“lose days the shutters must be closed, for the tobacco 
will absorb moisture, and the object is to dry it as soon 
as possible. This is much expedited by fires, keeping up 
2 gentle heat in the building. Frost is fatal to the stand- 
tng crop; too close hanging in damp, warm weather 
««nces incipient decay and mouldiness known as “pole 
ourn”, which is to be carefully avoided. Winds do most 
Injury after some of the leaves are become dry and brittle. 


A Cow’s Milking herself is no crime, 
vut bad taste, and a pernicious habit. A correspondent 
advises attaching a stick of suitable Ze 
length, at one end to the girth, and 
at the other to the halter. This will 
allow the beast to move her head 
freely up and down but not round 
toeither side—to the cow a very dis- 
tressing way to effect the end, in fly 
time. The spike-muzzle figured 
herewith is much more humane. 
The muzzie-strap is stiff leather, large 
enough not to interfere with opening 
the mouth and full of shingle nails. 


This is fastened to 
she head by a head-strap and throat-latch like a halter. 


Curious Prejudices.—There are fewer 
pular superstitions and prejudices in this than in any 
ther civilized country. Such things disappear before 
‘yee schools and newspapers, so that they have become 
extinct throughout most of the Northern States, or only 
remembered as *‘ old wives’ fables# Two curious state- 
ments, which are thoroughly believed in, come to us from 
Maryland, One subscriber asks how it is that the Per- 
simmon tree planted on sandy soil produces clay, ‘which 
is an established fact.” If there be any foundation at all 
for this, it is probably to be found in the fact that the Per- 
simmon delights in clayey soil, and is to be found on such 




















spots where they occur in asandy region. Another Mary- 
lander insists upon it that there is a certain hour and day 
wherein any tree which is cut, pierced, or hacked in the 
trunk, by any implement, will surely die at once,—that 
the knowledge of the day was held only by an old negro 
mathematician owned by Gen. Washington, and impart- 
ed by him to no one, lest great damage might be done 
through malice, which was very considerate of the old 
fellow. It is needless to say both of these are absurd no- 
tions which could hardly have found credence except 
where the ignorance of a large part of the community 
was established and maintained by law. 





Roots in Drains.—There is upon our ta- 
ble a mass of roots which 
clogged a 4-inch pipe for car- 
rying off the waste water 
from a water-ram. The 
pipe was of glazed ware and 
laid three feet below the 
surface. No trees are with- 
in 550 feet, and the only 
plant in the neighborhood 
likely to send its roots so 
deep is clover. The water 
usually one quarter filled 
the pipe. The proprietor 
cleared it of roots for a dis- 
tance of 60 feet from the 
discharge end, by inserting a 
stout iron wire having teeth 
cut in it with a cold-chisel 
and bent in the form represented. When an obstruction 
was encountered, the wire was twisted round and round 
till it entangled the roots and was then withdrawn. 








A Model Strawberry Report.—‘ W. 
G., Sr.” Dorchester, Mass., sends to Hovey’s Magazine 
a report of his experience with several varieties of straw- 
berries, which we copy as a model, as it condenses into a 
tabular form all that could be expressed ina page of the 
usual way of making such records. The table gives the 
result of one row, 60 feet long, of each sort named. It 
shows earliness, length of bearing, relative productive- 
ness, and flavor all at a glance. In the column where the 
flavor is designated, 1 is placed for the highest, and the 
higher the numbers, the poorer the flavor: 
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In a column of remarks, which we have not room for, 
he notes : Princess Frederick William, very poor ; Mar- 
guerite tasteless and soft ; Scott’s Seedling, small; Oscar, 
Empress Eugenie, and La Constante, largest size ; Tri- 
omphe de Gand, medium ; Duc de Malakoff, needs more 
than one year’s trial. 

Have some Good Strawberries !— 
A very little expense and trouble this month, will provide 
a bed of plants that will begin next summer to afford 
large, delicious, healthful fruit, close at your door, with 
no roving over fields, and trampling of meadows, for 
little stemmy fruit. There are plenty of good kinds for 
sale at low rates, which can be ordered of dealers near or 
distant, as they are easily and cheaply sent by mail. Get 
a full supply of them, with a few of the choicer, costlier 
kinds to be making plants from. Good strawberries can 
be raised by the bushel cheaper than wheat! Try it this 
month—this week. This and the last two numbers of 
the American Agriculturist give all needed directions. 
The advertising pages of this and previous numbers 
tell where to get plants. 

Have You No Grape Vine ?—A good 
vine costsa few cents or dimes, at most. and a trifle 
of labor to piant it and train it up the house, or onga 
stick or pole, or on a trellis that may be of the rudest 
kind if you have no time or money to make a better one. 
How beautiful is a grape vine, and how soon it will hang 
with noble clusters of delicious fruit, inviting you and 
yours to pluck, eat and enjoy. Get one vine—say a Con- 
cord, if your first one, started this very autumn. While 





about it, add a Delaware, a Hartford Prolific, perhaps a 
Creveling, but get one vine any way. Make a dry bed for 
it to stand in, and see it grow! A dozen good men 
offer vines in our business columns. Grape vines can 
go by mail, at very cheap postage. 

Treading on Toes.—Mr. A. writes that 
his pet flower was spoken of disparagingly, and Mr. B, 
thinks there is a reflection upon his favorite strawberry. 
It would be “nice” to be able to please everybody. When 
a fruit or flower is brought to us, our notice is for the 
readers of the Agriculturist and not for the person who 
brings the specimen. If he receives any benefit from it 
he is welcome, but we are looking out for the interests 
of the half million who will read the article. If a new 
thing is good, it is a pleasure to aid in its distribution, 
and the proprietor of it gets benefitted as well as the pur- 
chaser, Ifa thing is bad, it is a duty to say so. One per 
son is offended, put thousands are saved from unprofit- 
able investments.—Notices cannot be bought.—A plant 
put before the public is like a new book, open to fair crit- 
icism. We try to judge fairly, and if an error is made 
we are open to conviction and will revise the verdict. 





The Best Raspberry.—M. P. James. 
The Franconia is the best in the list named. We would 
not be confined to one kind however. Exceedingly fa- 
vorable accounts come to us of the Philadelphia Rasp- 
berry, and we should be disposed to try that. 





Works on Horticulture. —G. H. F. 
Woods, Macoupin Co., Ill., and others. One of the best 
general works on horticulture is Watson’s Home Garden. 
It treats concisely on all branches. For special depart- 
ments there are more extended works. Fuller’s Grape 
Culturist is the standard work upon that subject. Down- 
ing’s Fruits of America is full in description of varieties, 
and gives directions for culture. Bridgeman’s Kitchen 
Garden Instructor has long been an authority, and though 
it is rather behind the times in its selection of varieties, 
its general directions are reliable. 





American Pomological Society.— 
Fruit Growers are again reminded that the meeting com- 
mences on Sept. 15th, at Roehester. The meeting will 
be an important one, as the Society’s catalogue of fruits 
will be revised. T'wo dollars makes one a member and 
entitles him to the volume of transactions. Send parcels 
of fruit to James Vick, Rochester, and admission fee 
to Thos. P. James, Treasurer, Philadelphia, Penn. 





Montreal Horticultural Society.— 
There will be an Exhibition of Fruits, ‘Flowers, Veget- 
ables, Agricultural products, etc., at Montreal, on the 
15th, 16th, and 17th of September, on the Victoria Skating 
Rink. This bids fair to equal any former exhibition in 
the Province, although the amount to be distributed is 
small compared with American Fairs. The Montreal 
Horticultural Society we notice has been in existence 19 
years, and has held its Exhibitions regularly for that pe- 
riod. Cheap fares will be adopted on all lines leading to 
Montreal during the Exhibition. The officers are G. 
Desbaraiis, Pres., S. I. Lymans, V. Pres., J. E. Gill, Sec. 





Flowers for Children.—TheR. I. Society 
for the Encouragement of Domestic Industry have dis- 
tributed 2660 packages of flower seeds to the chiidren in 
the public schools in 18 towns in the State. This is a 
good move, and the excellent example of “Little Rhody ” 
should be followed by bigger States. Our many Rhode 
Island readers can help in this good work by saving seeds 
and sending them to Judge Staples, the Secretary of the 
Society, as it is desired to furnish all the schoolsin the 
State with seeds, another year. 





Important Remedy for Diarrhea, 
Bowel Complaint, ete.—A great deal is said about 
Blackberry wine, brandy, etc., for looseness of the bow- 
els, and no doubt some of the spiced and other prepara- 
tions of blackberries are useful as mild astringents. But 
the chief medicinal virtue of the Blackberry plant evists 
not in the fruit, but in the RooT, and fortunately the root 
is to be found almost everywhere and at all seasons, and 
it is easily preserved dry. Dig, say half a pound of th 
small roots, with the bark only of the larger ones ; was! 
clean ; putin a tin, or glazed ware dish, with a quart of 
water. Steep and boil until there is a pint of fluid left. 
Strain this off into a bottle and it is ready for use. It 
will keep any length of time by adding a gill or so of 
alcohol, or of strong brandy or whiskey to prevent fer 
mentation. A tablespoonful three times a day is a dose 
fora grown person. Even the “army diarrhea”, which 
is “chronic from its commencement”, yields to this, 
with proper precautions as to food. This remedy is 
down in the medical works, but has been mainly over- 
looked by physicians, as one of the ‘‘ old women’s reme- 
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dies.” We are led tospeak strongly on this subject from 
the fact, that when the editor of the Agriculturist return- 
ed from his labors with the Sanitary Commission, his 
health continued to fail, and all the usual remedies and 
the skill of physicians seemed to avail nothing. Prof. 
Alonzo Clark, M.D., one of the most successful physi- 
cians in the city of New York, was sent for in consul- 
tation. He prescribed the simple decoction of Blackberry 
root, With a diet of beef tea andcream. The result in 
checking the disease was remarkable. Within the past 
few weeks we have known the Blackberry root pre- 
scribed in very numerous instances of bowel complaints, 
so prevalent during the drouth, and it has not failed in a 
single instance. We therefore head this item “‘ import- 
ant”, and hope to call the attention of physicians and 
others more directly to the subject.—There has been a 
great call for “blackberries for soldiers.” We suggest to 
send to each regimental surgeon afew pounds of the 
root, With this item, to call his attention to the subject. 

A SelfPainted Portrait.—lIf any one 
can be taken in bya letter similar to the following, which 
was received by one of our subscribers, perhaps he is 
silly beyond saving. It was preceeded, of course, by 

Ticket * 1649,” or some other. We have little fear that our 
reuters can be so dupe l, but will just pin this specimen 
of a humbug to the wall, for examination by the curious : 

“ Private and Confidential. 
No. 86 Exchange St., Jan. 6th, 1864. 

Mr. ———. Dear Sir:—Your ticket drew a prize of 
$200, but as yon have not paid for a certificate you can 
only obtain it by writing me a leiter dated on the day of 
drawing and enclose $10, the price of ticket. When re- 
ceive !, I shall go to the Managers’ office and open the 
letter in their presence, saying, This letter was mislaid 
in the post-office, but the date and money are correct. 

Thev do not know the No, of your tieket and will take 

the inoney and send you a certificate which secures you 
the prize.—I will aid you to do this if you will assist me 

to sell tickets by informing your neighbors you have re- 
ceived the prize money and whom to apply to for tickets, 

Write immediately. Yours truly, Tos, G. Browne.” 


There you are. Mr. Browne, in your proper colors, 
painted by yourself. as a swindling cheat. How do you~ 
like your portrait? The readers of the American Agricul- 
turist, thousan's of whom have received similar letters 
from you and others, know well enough that you would 
cheat them instead of the pretended lottery managers, 
should they forward you the $10. 

An Astounding Publication. ‘The 
Philosophie and Scientific Ultimatum, Written in the 
Constitution and Laws of the Universe, by the omnipotent 
hand of Divine Intelligence, and spread before all man- 
kind in the universal language of organic Mind and 
Matter, Cause and Effect, for the Guide of Nations and 
the promotion of Human Happiness,” and so on for a 
page. “is the title of a work now in press.” “Every dollar 
received for the work is strictly pledged to objects of 
charity and benevolence.” Send your money, $2.50, to a- 
certain Post Office box in New York, and—further this 
deponent saith not, only that probably the publisher of 
this tremendous tome must have exhausted himself in 
getiing up a title, and we should fear the balance of the 
book would not be forthcoming. 


To Make Mard-ciderinto Vinegar. 
—H. N. Heff, Pa. Give air free access and summer tem- 
perature. Some old vinegar or ‘‘ mother” accelerates it. 





Vinegar from Peaches.—“Cc. B.,” St. 
Joseph. Mich., says that good vinezar may be made from 
peaches, and advises peach growers to put their over ripe 
and waste fruit into barrels containing water. When the 
water is strongly impregnated with the juice of the fruit, 
it may be drawn off into other barrels to ferment. 

Rifle Clabs.—The rifle is a strange thing to 
too many of our young men. When they went to the 
war, multitudes of the men had never pulled a trigger in 
their lives, and of course it took them some time to 
gain a confidence in themselves and in their weapons, 
Now that many having honorably served their time, are 
returning to peaceful pursuits, it is gratifying to know 
that rifle clubs are forming in various parts of the 
country. These should receive legislative encourage- 
ment. and wealthy citizens may well afford to offer cups, 
and sums of money, fine rifles and similar premiums for 
snecific feats, or general excellence of marksmanship. 
There are three ways in which these clubs are organized, 
and all work well—the purely military, the purely 
civil (like a farmers’ club or village Lyceum), a74 the 
mixed civil and military. As a guide in the selection 
and use of the rifle we think Cleveland’s hints to Riflemen, 
will be found very good. It is in our book list. 





Medicating Trees.—Some months ago 
we gave the statement of a contributor who claimed that 
he had successfully cleared trees of insects by the intro- 





duction of medicinal substances into their circulation. 
Since then others have testified to the saine thing. There 
is now upon our Exhibition Tables a dish of as fine 
plums as one could wish, and without a curculio sting 
uponthem. Mr. S. Cooper, of Staten Island, who brought 
them, ascribes his success to the use of sulphur, A % 
inch hole was bored into the trunk, filled with sulphur, 
and plugged up. Before Going this he could raise no 
pluins ; his neighbors fruit is all spoiled, while his trees 
are loaded. Hereis a statement made in good faith, and 
we have had similar ones claiming that other insects be- 
sides the curculio have been repelled by the same treat- 
ment. But we are not prepared to believe that the sul- 
phur had anything to do with saving the plums. Itis a 
great pity that we have not some Horticultural Society, 
with experimental grounds where this and all similar 
questions could be definitely settled. : 





Two Crops of Leaves.—W. A. F.,” 
Raysville, Ind. When the more prominent buds are 
killed by frost, but the vitality of the tree is still uninjured, 
dormant buds, which would not otherwise have devel- 
oped, will push and thus a covering of foliage be secured. 





Root Grafting.—Will A. W. C., send a 
drawing and description of his instrument for the roots? 





Planting Acorns.—G. J. K.”, Wauseka 
Co., Wis., gives the following as his method of planting 
acorns: ‘‘Mark your ground as for corn, except make 
the rows 8 ft. instead of 4, and take out one hoe full of 
earth for each hill. Go to the woods where hogs have 
not been permitted to run, scrape the leaves and 44 inch 
ot the soil, either with shovel, spade, or hoe, and fill your 
wagon box. In planting, if acorns are plenty, you need 
but about 2 quarts of leaves to each hill, put on sufficient 
soil to keep them in place. Plant any time from the 
falling of the acorns to the first of May. It is but little 
work to gather the leaf mould, and if any is left it is the 
best mulch for grapes, strawberries, etc., you can use.” 





Oak-apples.—Mrs. “8S. A. 8.”, Rockford, 
Wis. These are excrescences caused by the presence of 
agrub. Anegg is deposited in a puncture made in the 
leaf and a diseased growth or tumor is found around the 
young grub, in which it lives, ane upon the substance of 
which it feeds. The grub turns to chrysalis in autumn 
when the “apple” falls from the tree; it remains in that 
state until spring, when it comes out as a small fly, Cy- 
nips confluens, black and brown color, about ¥ inch long. 

Gardening in California.—J. B. B.” 
Blair Co., Pa. Any plants that succeed with you will 
do well in California, and many others that we at the 
East cannot grow at all, flourish there. See article on 
strawberries in July No. Bee keeping is profitable there. 





The Garden Flea.—Mr. B. F. Miller, 
Jackson Co., Oregon, finds that dry corn meal sprinkled 
around the plants will save them from the attack of this 
insect. It is renewed after a rain or heavy dew. We 
have had the same recommended for the striped bug. 





Mildew.—E. Jeffries. This is a microscopic 
plant which lives on the leaves of grapes, etc. Sulphur 
is the best remedy yet found. Doubtful if anything will 
help the Catawba when it rots. Get a hardier sort. 





Grapes for Ilowa.—J. Zingg, Henry Co., 
Iowa. The Delaware is a hardy grape, and so are Con- 
cord and CHnton.—All nurserymen now have them. 

Exhibition of Grapes and Wines.— 
An association at Cleveland, (Ohio, we suppose, but there 
is no State mentioned on the Circular,) offer liberal pre- 
miums, open to all, to be awarded at an exhibition to be 
held in that city from Sept. 17th to 30th. The prize list is 
signed ‘by F. R. Elliott, Sec’y. 

Linnzeus Rhubarb.—“T. P. BR.” Lock- 
haven, Penn. We know of no book upon the culture of 
this, and making “wine” fromit. It is cultivated just 
like any other variety. The ground can hardly be too 
rich as itis a great feeder. All nurserymen have it, as 
it is one of the bestif not the very best for pies, etc. - 





Dessicated Potatoes.—D. Williamson, 
Putnam Co., Ill. These are made in large manufactories 
hv cooking the potatoes, peeling them, and then rubbing 
them through a coarse grater, which leaves them in 
large grains. The material is spread on cloth stretched 
on frames, and placed in a room heated by steam-pipes, 
to dry. With a little ingenuity this process might be im- 
itated in the family, grating or chopping the potatoes, and 
then drying them on pans in a moderately heated oven. 


* 





Drying Sweet Corn.—‘ Young House- 
keeper”.. The ears should be no riper than if for the 
table. Cook enough to harden the milk in the grain, slice 
from the ear by means of a sharp knife and dry in the sun 
or near the stove. Some prefer to cut the corn from the 
cob while raw, then set the pan containing it in a kettle 
of boiling water until it is scalded. Then spread on pans 
and dry in the stove oven, leaving the door open to avoid 
too much heat. In either way it will be a little more ~ 
“tough” than fresh corn. When dried corn is used, it 
should be soaked in water over night in a warm place. 





Loss of Wheat Seed.—B. S. Schenck, 
Chambersburg, Pa., writes that he had received many or- 
cers, some of them prepaid, for Boughton White Wheat 
seed, all of which were destroyed by the burning of his 
house during the late rebel raid at that place. He 
wishes through the Agriculturist to inform parties inte- 
rested that he hopes to meet all engagements if he can 
learn their address, amount of orders, etc, 





Cauliflower Seed.—C. Molla, Joliet, I). 
Plants are sown in autumn, and wintered in frames, and 
those which form the best heads in spring are allowed to 
gotoseed. Most seed sold in this country is imported. 





Mailing Bulbs.—‘ W. T. G.”, Equality, 
Ill, Take up when the leaves begin to wither, dry and 
pack in dry moss, tie the parcel, mark it ‘plants by 
mail,” and pay postage at the rate of 2 cents for 4 ounces. 


Inquiries for Ducks.—The notice of 
Rouen Ducks which appeared in the last No. of the Ag- 
riculturist, leads to considerable inquiry as to where the 
pure breed may be obtained. This item will inform our 
correspondents that we know of no one who has them 
for sale, and at the same time broadly hint to those who 
have pure Rouens for sale to advertise them, It would 
be a very profitable speculation, we doubt not, for some 
one to breed Wood Ducks to supply them to gentlemen 
having ornamental bodies of water in their grounds, 





Grain Binder.—More than one” of our 
subscribers inquire if there is any such thing as a ma- 
chine for binding grain which does good work and is 
practically useful. We should be glad to know, also. 





New York State Wool Growers’ 
Convention.—Just as we go to press we receive the 
numerously signed call for this convention from Mr. H. 
S. Randall. The call is as follows— 


The Wool Growers of the State of New York, and 
other persons interested, are requested to meet at the 
City Hatt, (Court House,) in the City of Rochester, on 
Wednesday, tee 2ist day of September next, at ten 
o'clock A. M., for the purpose of organizing a State Wool 
Growers’ Association, and adopting such other measures 
as may be deemed expedient. 


Among the signers will be noticed 15 Presidents of 
the State Agricultural Society, with other equaliy promi- 
nent agriculturists. If properly carried out, this move- 
ment will result in good, and though we miss from the 
list of signers several names we expected to see, we 
hope the movement will enlist the co-operation of all 
interested, that in the Society formed there may be no- 
thing cliquish, but unity for the general good. 





The Self-Sewer advertised in our columns 
is a contrivance for guiding the work under the needle of 
a sewing-machine, which it does admirably. It is a 
great relief to the eyes and from the cramped position 
usually necessary, to have the work led straight to its 
place by means of this simple appliance. Every owner 
of a sewing-machine should be supplied with one. 





Sunday School Question Book.— 
Price Changed.—The price of the 8. S. Question 
Book is now 12 cents each, and the following prices, if 
sent by mail, will be charged—allowing 3 cents each 
for postage on any number over 10 copies. 


1 copy, 16 cents.| 4 copies, 69 cents, | 7 copies, 1 04 cents, 
2 copies, 32 cents.| 5 copies, 76 cents, | & copies, 1 20 cents, 
8 copies, 48 cents. | 6 copies, 92 cents. | 9 copies, 1 36 cents, 


_— 


Mr. Judd Still Absent.—To the many 
kind inquiries in regard to Mr, Judd, we would reply that 
he is still confined to his room. The hopes of a speedy 
recovery, expressed last month, were not realized, as he 
snffered a severe relapse. The excessive heat, alded ta 
the exhausted condition of his system, protracted his il] 
ness, which at one time wore a very serious aspect. A} 
the present time (Aug. 16th.) he is gradually, but decided 
ly improving. and we confidently expect he will be 
with us early in September. Those who have writter, 
upon matters requiring his persona! attention will under- 
stand why their favors have not been answered, 

AssociaTE EpirTors. 
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Important Remedy Proposed for Infec- 
tious Diseases.—Lung Murrain, etc. 
—@— 

The following communication to the American 
Agriculturist is from Dr. Stephen Bredin of Butler 
Co., Pa. We are gratified at having our attention 
drawn to Prof. Polli’s experiments and agree en- 
tirely with Dr. B. in regard to the importance of 
having these remedies immediately tested. 

“The perusal of a late article on Pulmonary 
Murrain in your excellent paper has induced me 
to call attention through your columns to the ex- 
periments of Professor Polli in the use of the 
sulphites of soda, potash, etc., in cases of blood 
poisoning from purulent infection or contagious 
disease. The experiments of this learned Italian 
professor were undoubtedly carefully conducted 
and extremely satisfactory, their results so marked 
and conclusive, that scientific men do ngt‘hesitate 
to aver that these experiments, in the benefit they 
are destined to confer, may be only second to that 
of the great Jenner in the discovery of the vaccine 
disease and its power over that loathsome pesti- 
lence, small-pox. A remedy so powerful as to pre- 
vent the death of an animal after having had as 
violent a poison as that taken from the nostrils of 
a glandered horse, introduced into the circulation 
of the blood, and afterward to bring about its re- 
covery by neutralizing the same and enabling 
Nature to throw it off, is worthy of trial in pleuro- 
pneumonia or lang-murrain. The power- 
ful antiseptic property of these sulphites 
is so conclusively shown in thesg experi- 
ments, a detailed account of which may 
be found in Braithwaite’s Retrospect, that 
their preventive power in warding off 
the infection of lung murrain might prove 
very great. The magnitude of the calamity 
which the introduction of this terrible dis- 
ease into our country at the present day 

may inflict, is so great, that any means to 
retard or destroy its pestilent force may be 
of incalculable benefit to us as a nation. 
The use of these salts may remedy faults, or 
violation of hygienic laws, in our treatment of the 
dumb beasts, which we do not now understand and 
which are yet to be overcome by science. The sul- 
phite of lime is sold to prevent fermentation of cider, 
and the sulphite of soda* is a cheap salt used by 
every photographist. These are within the reach 
of etery man. The lime salt is tasteless and in- 
odot sus, and could be given in the food, or if mixed 
with alittle common salt, the cattle would lick 
it up; that of soda could be given with salt or in 
any way convenient: a tablespoonful of either 
twice a day might be sufficient to prevent infection 
after exposure, or to render the disease milder and 
less fatal after its commencement. During the 
progress of the disease, an ounce or mote would 
have to be used frequently during the day, to secure 
the effect upon the blood. These quantities are 
not too great, perhaps are hardly sufficient to ex- 
hibit the full antiseptic power of the salt—of this, 
experience would be the guide. I am therefore 
anxious to call attention through your widely ex- 
tended columns to the use of these simple and 
innocuous salts in all or any diseases where the 
blood is poisoned by any infectious matters.’ 


* “Sulphite of Soda,” is not the salt used by photographers; 
the hypo-sulphite is used. The medical effects of the two 
may be similar, however ; but as it is often called improper- 
yy “Sulphite of So%a,” this fact must be borne in mind to 
avoid disappointnent., 


a 





Shall we Lend to the Government? 
—-_—— 

Our Government needs money to put down rebel- 
lion. Shall we, the people lend it, or shall the Goy- 
ernment go to foreign countries for it ? If we do the 
former, we receive regularly a high rate of interest, 
the investment is not taxed, the “7-30s” (which 
is the loan now offered) aiter 3 years, are converti- 
ble into 6 per cent, gold-bearing bonds, we help 
the Government to put down treason and rebel- 
lion; and the more the people take of these bonds, 
fhe stronger will be the Government, because it 











will be the personal interest of more people to sus- 
tain it, and its credit. If, however, we go abroad 
to have the loan taken, we make the country, and 
ourselves as of it, tributary to foreign nations. 
Our security is the stability and permanence of the 
Government of the United States of America. Who 
doubts this but traitors, and those who seek to im- 
pair its credit, and bring defeat to its arms?—Who, 
then, ought to take this loan? Whoever has even 
$50 to invest for ashort or along time. The bonds 
will always meet a ready sale, their value will in- 
crease, and every principle of patriotism, and all 
sound financial considerations unite in furnishing 
motives to all who have money to invest, to place 
it here. See notice of 7-30s on another page. 
























It is not the purpose of this article to discuss 
the often exploded fallacy of the transmutation 
of wheat and other grains into chess, but rath- 
er to show what chess is, and how it may be 
known when it is met with. It would seem 
from letters and specimens frequently sent to 
the Ayriculturist, that all its readers do not 
know the plant. A gentleman near Utica re- 
cently sent us very fine specimens of a grass 
which came up among some seeds from the 
Patent Office. From its luxuriance, and the fact 


Chess or Cheat.— Bromus secalinus. 





he supposed that he had come into possession of | 
a new and useful grass, It was very fine chegg, 
The engraving of a full sized ripe cluster wi} 
enable any one to recognize the plant. The 
open, loose panicle (as the cluster is called), with 
its long stalked, separate heads, has a gracefy) 
and peculiar appearance, and it is not likely 
that any other grass can be mistaken for it. Be. 
fore the grains commence to mature, the heads 
are narrower and more pointed than is here 
represented. The little awn or bristle to the 
chaff of each grain, varies very much in length, 
being sometimes much longer than is shown in 
the engraving. Although the chess grows lux- 
uriantly, it can not be considered other than as 
a worthless weed which should be carefully 
eradicated. An attempt was made some years 
ago to introduce it under the name of Willard’s 
Bromus. It was found to yield a large quantity 
of fodder, but its quality was found by direct ex- 
periment to be poorer than any other fodder, 
except oat-straw. Cows having equally free 
access to the Bromus or chess, and swale hay 
and corn-stalks, invariably neglected the chess, 


}@ eee 
——— 








Sowing Grass Seed in early Autumn. 

The modes of seeding land to grass are so 
various, yet simple, and on the whole, uni- 
formly successful, that we need not wonder 
at finding conflicting opinions among farm- 
ers. In this latitude, grass is the natural cover- 
ing of soil denuded of the forest, and where 
bushes and trees do not come in naturally, the 
grasses will crowd out almost every thing else. 
True, they have afew associates which dispute 
the territory with them, as the white daisy, but- 
tercup and yellow dock, but on the whole the 
grass is master. Naturally, grass seeds are sown 
in the heat of summer—that is, at this time they 
fall ripe from the stalk and find their way to the 
soil. Circumstances favoring vegetation seldom 
occur before the rains of August and Septem- 
ber moisten the ground. These newly dropped 
seeds do not always germinate with the same 
degree of ease as those a little older; a few, how- 
ever, spring up, get a good start before winter, 
and the next summer under favorable circum- 
stances stand in their full vigor. 

On good soils, not too stiff, and on which wa- 
ter does not stand in winter, grass seed sown 
before the middle of September, or even a month 
earlier, will generally make an excellent stand 
for the next cutting ; even clover often does well, 
though we prefer, as a rule, to sow clover in 
spring. The ground is cleaner as a general 
thing in the fall, and the grass gets a good hold 
upon the soil, but hardly forms a sod. Clays, 
which heave by the frost, even when covered by 
a tough sward, are best seeded down in the 
spring, or with grain, for the protection afforded 
by a grain crop on such soils, especially if the 
roller be used in the spring, usually secures the 
grass from essential damage. As to the quanti- 
ty of grass seed to be sown per acre, the prac- 
tice of the best farmers is constantly increasing 
the quantity sown, and the number of kinds 
sown for permanent meadows, and for all pur- 
poses where grass seed is not sought. Grass lands 
are seldom over-seeded, and if they are, no harm 
is done, furd the crop of hay may be increased 
and improved by a mixture.of seeds. The 
seed ought to be sown evenly after thorough- 
ly harrowing, and at this season it is usu- 
al to go over the field with a light bush after 
sowing the seed. There is little danger from 
drouth after the seed has started—for it will 





that horses seemed to be fond of it when fresh, 





not generally germinate till after a good rain. 
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Tar, Pitch, Turpentine and Rosin. 

The present high price of the products of the 
pine forests have led to many inquiries concern- 
ing the manner in which these are produced. 
Commerce was formerly supplied by the exten- 
sive pine regions of North Carolina and other 
Southern States. The species growing there 
are the Long-leaved, or Yellow Pine (Pinus pa- 
lustris), and the Loblolly or Old-field Pine (Pinus 
teda). The trees are “ boxed,” as it is called, 
ie., a cavity is made in the trunk near the 
ground, sufficiently large to hold about three 
pints, from one to three boxes being made in 
each tree according to its size. The resinous 
juice of the trees collects in these boxes, from 
which it is removed by means of a wooden 
scoop, and transferred to casks. It is a white 
semi-fluid, having more or less consistence ac- 
cording to the season, and the length of time it 
has been exposed to the air. It is known as 
Turpentine and White Turpentine. The flow 
begins in March, and continues untilchecked by 
the cool weather of autumn. Two hundred 
and fifty boxes are said to yield a barrel of 
Turpentine. This natural product consists of a 
volatile oil and a solid resin. When put intoa 
still and heat is applied, the volatile oil is separ- 
ated and collected as Spirits of Turpentine, while 
the solid portion remains in the still—the Rosin 
of trade. Tar is obtained from the trunks and 
roots of old, and frequently, dead trees, by means 
of heat. The wood is cut in short pieces, split 
and stacked up, much as in burning charcoal. 
The kiln is covered securely with clay so that 
the combustion shall go on very slowly—the 
sap of the wood is “tried gut” by the heat and 
runs out from the bottom of the kiln, through 
a channel provided for the purpose, in the form 
When Tar has its liquid parts evapor- 
ated by boiling it down to about one half its 
bulk, that which is left is Pitch. This is a brief 
outline of the manner in which these important 
articles are produced in the South. We have 
no knowledge of any experiments to produce 
turpentine from our Pitch Pine, though it has 
been successfully done with some of the species 
of California and Oregon. The Scientific 
American has an account of a still, recently 
patented, for distilling the spirits of turpentine 
directly from the wood, but it is not stated if 
the process is found practicable with the wood 
of any of our northern pines. Tar and pitch 
were formerly obtained in considerable quanti- 
ties from Pitch-Pine, and it is said that their 
manufactnre has been resumed in some localities. 








et 
The American Wood Duck—or Summer 
Duck. 


as 

In the last number of the Agriculturist (page 
288), the fact was alluded to that we had in this 
country many beautiful varieties of wild ducks, 
some of which we know are capable of domes- 
tication, and more which have not been experi- 
mented with. One of the former we present 
an engraving of. It is the ‘“ Summer duck” of 
the Southern and the “ Wood duck” of the 
Northern States. Either name is appropriate, 
for it is the only duck which remains with us 
during breeding season, except now and then a 
stray pair of Mallards, and perhaps a pair of 
one or two other kinds are very rarely seen ; 
and its natural haunts are the deep quiet woods 
far from the dwellings of men, The bird is 
rather rare in New-England, especially so in the 
Eastern part, more plenty in New-York, and 





abundant in 
Pennsylvania, 
and to the 
westward, and 
South, wher- 
ever a wooded 
country offers, 
the pools and 
secluded river 
and lake mar- 
gins close to 
which it de- 
lights to make 
its nest and 
rear its young. 
The engraving 
represents a 
beautiful bird, 
but one not 
familiar with 
these ducks 
would hardly 
credit the cor- 
rectness of an 
accurate de- 
scription of its 
colors. The bill 
and legs are 
red, the dark 
feathers of the 
head = exhibit 
gorgeous steel- 
blue, coppery 
and green ir- 
ridescence, and 
in some lights 
are jetty, vel- 
vety black or 
purple. The 
white feathers 
on the head and 
neck, in the queue-like tuft of the back of head, 
and on the shoulders, wing covers and sides are 
all clear vivid dashes in’ every case contrasted 
with black bands or bordering of dark, nearly 
black, feathers. The back shows the brilliant 
rainbow hues and metallic colors of the head, 
while the breast is of a delicate wine-color, spot- 
ted with white, and the belly white, shading in- 
to ash-color on the sides. These colors belong 
to the drakes ; the ducks are similar, but much 
less showy. In Pennsylvania and northward 
they pair in April or May, and the female brings 
off her brood of 8 to i5 in June. They migrate 
just before winter sets in and are very likely to 
return to the same locality. The flesh of the 
young birds is highly esteemed. During the 
winter they go into the Southern States, and are 
there seen in large flocks. 

This fowl has been repeatedly domesticated, 
so as to be as familiar as any denizens of the 
farm yard. The best way to get them would be 
to find the nests, which are usually in a hollow 
tree not far from water (they use an old wood- 
pecker’s or grey squirrel’s hole if they can find 
one big enough), and transfer the fresh eggs to 
asitting hen, or else take the very young ducks. 


Take Care of the Second Grass Crop. 


In many localities the main hay crop this year 
is a light one. The rains of early summer 
gave a large supply of feed in the pastures, and 
promised a large crop of new hay in the mead- 
ows; but drouth and frosts in June, followed 
by drouth in July, checked the growth of grass, 
so that there was finally only alight crop. For- 
tunately, the extensive use of mowing machines 
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DUCK—OR SUMMER DUCK. 


and horse rakes and horse pitch-forks, enabled 
enterprising farmers to cut their hay at the best 
time and to get it without great expense for la- 
bor and before it was dried up by burning 
suns. The strong arms of many of our sons 
and brothers in the field were indeed missed, 
but our good machines were stronger and more 
untiring even than they. 

The question of high cutting or low cutting 
has been a good deal discussed among farmers 
this year. The advocates of the former claim 
that the stubble left affords shade to the roots in 
mid-summer and nourishment in the fall in its 
decay; so that in the long run we get more hay 
by the generous process than the other. The 
close cutters say that it makes no difference in 
the succeeding crop whether you cut high or 
low; if it did, we should find the grass stronger 
where the swaths had been pointed out high 
and the centers cut low. They also hold that 
where the meadows are fed off in the fall, the 
high cut grass is more likely to be pulled out 
by the roots than the low cut. The truth lies 
in the happy’ mean ;—neither very close nor 
very high is the best policy. There will no 
doubt be many favored localities, where the 
rains of July and August will have revived the 
grass, and caused the growth of a fine after- 
math. The “rowen” crop in general, how- 


‘ever, will be light and not worth the cutting, if 


we judge by the present appearances of the 
scorched meadows. Still the inducement to 
secure the greatest quantity of hay in the best 
condition, is only increased by the short crop. 

The best manner of curing hay, has been al- 
ready discussed this year, and we are more 
and more convinced that hay is greatly injured 
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every year by over-drying. The greener it is 
got into the barn, so as not to mold, the bet- 
ter it will retain its flavor and tenderness. 
Cut inthe morning after the dew has dried, 
grass may be exposed to one day’s sun, and if 
dry enough, get it in before dark. If not dry 
enough, it should be cocked before the dew 
falls, the cocks opened for an hour or two the 
next forenoon, and then hauled in. This is 
common, and approved among all good farmers, 
but, nevertheless, many make the mistake of 
getting down more grass at one time than they 
can well manage. The loss of hay annually in 
this way is immense. The preferable way, as 
stated in June number, is briefly as follows: 1st 
day, cut (with a machine) after dew is off; put 
in cocks before 4 o’clock (N. B.: little or no 
stirring or turning); 2d day, open coc after 
the ground is hot (no thin spreading or turning) ; 
afternoon throw together in loose heaps, and 
cock up before 6 P. M., making large cocks; 
3d and subsequent days, let it stand in the cock, 
till it has sweat, and until it is convenient to get 
it in, then open and air the heap a little before 
carting in and salt in the mows, but not extrav- 
agantly, as is often necessary when hay is got 
in the same day it is cut. 


How to Hobble a Horse or Mule. 


—_o—_ 





Persons traveling on horseback; especially in 
new countries, have often occasion to let their 
horses graze. The horse is unsaddled, the 
bridle removed, and he is either tethered or 
hobbled and left to feed for the night or the 
“nooning.” A horse accustomed to it will sel- 
dom do himself injury if picketed by a 25 or 80 


\ 





foot rope—one end being made fast about his 
neck, or fastened in his halter, and the other 
end tied to a pin or stake. The cavalryman of 
the U. 8. Army is provided with a 80 foot “1a- 
riat” of best hemp 1jin., 4-strand rope, with 
an eye spliced in one end, and weighing 2 lbs. 
6 oz. Horses picketed with this or any rope are 
apt to get the rope caught under the fetlock of a 
hind-foot, and then, if being near the end of their 
tether, they happen to turn toward the stake, 
the chances are that they will be pulled back, 
and either be cast or strained, or the rope will 
chafe the skin or rub it off the pastern under 
the fetlock. This causes a very ugly sore, hard 
to heal, and apt tu run into grease or scratches. 
Hobbled, by fastening the halter to fore-foot, 
the animal often gets the other foot over the 
strap and is then in trouble. If one fore-foot be 





tied to one hind-foot, there is a possibility that 
the other hind-foot may get entangled and the 
horse cast; and hobbled in either way, a horse 
that is used to it will make very good time if 
any body wants to catch him in a hurry. 

The best way of hobbling we have ever used 
is the one figured. It is perfectly safe on al- 
most any ground; the horse can not get hurt 
even if the cord catches in a stub, unless he is 
frisky, and entirely unused to it. It may be 
made loose to permit ease in going, or so short 
as almost to prevent locomotion. A mule may 


be thus tied so as to be perfectly under control. | 


With an ordinary hobble, and even with this, 
if tied 12 inches long, a mule will travel faster 
than a man can run, and dodge about astonish- 
ingly. But shortened down so that his longest 
step can be but about 1 foot long, he remains 
very truly your faithful and obedient servant. 
A simple cord a yard long, or a thong cut from 
a green hide, is all that is needed. The cord is 
passed once about the fore-leg above the fetlock 
and half tied, leaving the ends even; these are 
twisted together for a foot or less and half tied 
again; then they are passed around the other 
leg and tied fast in a square knot. If the horse 
is to be hobbled often, it is well to have two 
pieces of leather, 6 inches long, and 24 inches 
wide, and cut transverse slits to pass the cord 
through half an inch from the ends. These may 
be put under the cord on. the outside of each 
leg to prevent chafing, which they effectually do. 


a 


Work the Lazy Bulls. 


Why should not these well fed lazy beasts 
earn their own living in the yoke? They are 
strong, the labor does them good, they are more 
easily handled, and #f they be not overworked, 
are surer stock getters, in every way better, buit 
notso handsome. Thesleek look of the stabled 
and pampered lord of the herd, whose form is 
well rounded out, whose eyes stand out with 
fatness, may be lost in a measure, but firmer 





} muscles and a better constitution, and habits of 


prompt obedience learned in the yoke, will 
more than make good the loss. Besides, the 
good looks of a really finely formed animal will 
not be essentially impaired. Work the bull with 
a head yoke as figured on page 80 (March), in a 
horse cart, or before a pair of oxen. In these 
days of high wages and scarce labor we should 
make the most of all the muscle on the farm. 
A subscriber in Wayne Co., thus wrote of a 
neighbor, some months since: “ He has a three- 
year-old bull which he broke to work more than® 
a year ago. He works him in yoke or harness, 
with lines and bits, or without, single before a 
wagon, or beside a horse, and at all kinds of 
work, and says ‘he would as lief drive him 
before a $200 carriage as any way.’” 





Sight, Hearing, and Smell of Horses. 
cabinets 

A horse gains the knowledge of objects to 
which he is not in immediate proximity not 
alone by what he sees. This seems to be 
often altogether overlooked by those who cover 
up his eyes at least so as to prevent his seeing 
any thing behind or on either side of him. 
When a horse hears a strange sound he is bound 
to look at the object making it if hecan. If he 
can not, it makes him nervous, restless and scary, 
while if he can satisfy his sight, even though he 
be somewhat alarmed, he will almost always 
submit to guidance, or will stand while it passes 
him. Strange smells sometimes affect a horse 
similarly to sounds, and because we can not smell 





any thing, or do not think of it as a cause of un- 
easiness, the conduct of the horse is inexplica. 
ble to us. When horses make the acquaintance 
of new and strange objects, their attention be- 
ing attracted by sound, next they wish to see 
them, and when they have sufficiently and cau. 
tiously reconnoitred them, they invariably, if 
they can, approach and satisfy their sense of 
smell. When next the reader is driving a horse 
and approaches some object by which he 13 
startled, let him observe the inflated nostril, and 
its quick motions, the rapid snuffs and deep in- 
spirations of the animal. Thus the horse as ey- 
idently seeks information about the object of his 
fears through the nostril, as by his hearing or 
sight. Those who blind their horses, that is, 
cover their eyes by “blinds” or “blinkers,” if 
their object be to prevent the animals being 
alarmed, essentially fail; for until this semi- 
blindness becomes second nature, they are anx- 
ious, and listening to every strange sound, snuf- 
fing every breeze,—in fact, trying to make good 
their loss of sight by caution, hearing, and scent. 
The horse ought for his owner's safety, and his 
own comfort, to have the free use of all his 
faculties. We would never break a horse to be 
driven with blinders, nor use any horse thus 
blinded, unless early education had made it nec- 
essary. The custom of our best horsemen is 
to supply the place of the old blindered head- 
stall by a light strong bridle. The horses look 
better, travel more securely, as they see better 
how to pick their way over slippery pavements 
and rough roads, and as far as our own obser- 
vation goes they are freer and easier on the 
road, more trusty and less liable to shy. All 
lovers of the horse will hail with pleasure his 
freedom from this imposition. 


ee 


Winter Wheat. 


——o—— 


Wherever in temperate regions of the world 
we find good farming, Wheat is a staple pro- 
duct. For continued success the crop needs 
very discriminating and intelligent culture. It 
has many enemies, requires excellent soil, well 
drained and enriched, a careful selection and 
preparation of seed, and care in harvesting to 
ensure success. On new land or ina new coun- 
try, most of the conditions for success are 
found in the soil, and in the absence of insect 
enemies, but if, when the country grows older 
wheat gives place to coarser grains, the evidence 
is incontestible that the farmers lack intelli- 
gence in regard to their own business. This de- 
plorable state of things exists in many parts of 
our country, but happily in some extensive re- 
gions, intelligence, and with it the culture of 
wheat, are rapidly increasing. This is true of 
some parts of New-England and of New York, 
and both spring and winter wheat are now 
raised where the culture was suspended a few 
years ago. Thorough drainage, the use of clo- 
ver as a green manure, and a less exhausting 
system of cropping with cereals and grasses, 
the extensive introduction of root crops, and 
more liberal and intelligent system of manur- 
ing have contributed to this effect. 

The earlier wheat is sown after the middle of 
August, the betteron the whole. Early sown 
wheat heads earlier in the spring and is less sub- 
ject to injury from the midge (Cecidomya tritici), 
which attacks the heads. Late sown, on the 
contrary, is mere likely to escape the Hessian 
fiy, a closely allied species (Ceeidomya destructor), 
which lays its eggs on the leaves in September, 
and also in May. Feeding off the early sown 
wheat about the first of October, with calves or 
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young cattle, is often destructive of great num- 
bers of the fly. Still of late years this insect 
has so decreased that it is not greatly feared nor 
regarded where formerly it was very destructive. 
Rust and smut are vegetable parasites; both 
are in good measure prevented by soaking the 
seed in strong brine containing blue vitriol 
(sulphate of copper) in solution. Grain thus 
soaked and washed is easily separated from the 
light grains and chess, and it is usually rolled in 
dry fresh slaked lime subsequently, and allowed 
to lie a day or two before sowing. Bearded 
varieties escape the attacks of the midge better 
than the bald kinds. For early sowing, the 
choice of seed is large, and a novice at wheat 
raising may well select any favorite variety in 
his neighborhood ; for late sowing, however, the 
Mediterranean is preferable from its quicker 
maturing. Wheat ought never to follow anoth- 
er cereal crop. Everywhere, except on the vir- 
gin soils of the West, whereon no deterioration 
has been observed after successive years of crop- 
ping without manure, the soil should be well 
manured. Turning under of a clover lay in 
the summer, and giving a dressing of 10 to 20 
loads of fine manure to the acre after plowing 
in August or September, the grain to be har- 
rowed in with the manure, if sown broadcast, 
or lightly plowing the manure under if the grain 
is to be put in by the drill (which is preferable), 
is a practice which will give good results. 
The necessity for underdraining wheat lands, 
and for giving the soil depth and pulverulence, 
if wheat raising is to be pursued profitably, is 
the result of the experience of good farmers 
throughout the world; the best farmers in this 
country are falling into line with their brethren. 
The tile drains should be 4 feet deep and 25 to 
40 feetapart. Round tiles with collars are best. 
The heaviest clays, by thorough draining, make 
strong and excellent clover and wheat lands, 
after they are thus brought into fine tilth. The 
clay loams are, however, preferable soils, as 
grain is less liable to winter-kill An applica- 
tion of two bushels to two-and-a-half of salt to 
the acre, has an excellent effect. It may be ap- 
plied before sowing or in the spring. Sown 
early, the tendency of the plant is to “tiller,” 
that is to make many stems from a single root. 
And thus it happens that a bushel and a half of 
grain sown early in September is fully equal to 
two bushels sown in October, or two and a half 
sown in spring. A root of winter barley now on 
the tables of the American Agriculturist has 56 
bearing stalks and over 1,500 kernels (by esti- 
mate). These facts exhibit one of the great ad- 
vantages of drilling in the seed: a smaller 
quantity is required, and as each plant has plen- 
ty of room, if it have time, to tiller, the saving 
of seed may amount to a peck, or even half a 
bushel in many cases, to the acre. The other 
advantages—the evenness of the stand, the equal 
depth at which the seed is laid, the evenness of 
the maturing of the crop, ought not to be over- 
looked in deciding how to put in wheat, espec- 
ially as the increase of the yield may be put 
down at from two to eight bushels per acre of 
drilled over broadcast wheat. 





The Garden in Autumn. 
—_——o—- 

In this country but little is done in autumn 
to prepare for very early vegetables next spring, 
except by professional and market gardeners. 
Cabbages and cauliflowers maybe had very 
early by sowing them this month, and when the 
plants get about three inches high, transplant 
them to a cold frame to keep through the win- 





ter. Spinach sowed this month may be kept 
through the winter by a slight covering of straw 
and will give very early spring greens. The 
prickly-seeded variety is considered the most 
hardy. Kale, of the variety called the Siberian or 
German-greens, can be sown now: it is grown in 
the same manner as cabbages, and will generally 
endure the winter without any covering. Seeds 
of the Brown Dutch and Brown Winter-cabbage 
Lettuce are often sown with the late spinach. 
The plants will be ready in spring for early 
transplanting. Radishes and eariy turnips may 
be sown early in September, to give a late 
supply, and winter radish will perfect itself. 





The Grape Vine in September. 
es 

If the vine is allowed to grow on, unchecked, 
there will be, at the end of every shoot, a por- 
tion of very immature wood. If the growth is 
stopped in September, the energies of the plant, 
which would have been expended in prolonging 
the shoot, are directed to maturing the remain- 
ing wood, as wellas to perfecting the buds which 
are to produce the fruit the following year. 
The statement which has been made, that cer- 
tain of our native grapes can not be successful- 
ly trained upon the arm and spur system, are 
doubtless owing to the fact that the system is 
not fully carried out. The success of this meth- 
od of pruning, in good measure depends upon 
stopping the upright growth of the canes at 
three or four leaves nbove the last bunch of 
grapes, and in keeping the laterals thoroughly 
pinched in. Both these operations are necessa- 
ry to secure well developed buds to produce the 
next season’s fruiting canes. Moreover, this 
early stopping of the growth has a tendency to 
cause the roots to mature sooner, and to be bet- 
ter prepared to endure the winter. When rot 
appears, it has usually done its work before the 
present month, but if any defective berries are 
seen upon a branch, they should be removed. 


A Floral Philippic. 


—_»—— 

Epitor American <Agriculturist:—You advo- 
cate raising flowers and ornamental vines. This 
is all very well in its place, I suppose; but 
tastes differ. And is not the thing sometimes 
overdone? For instance, in one neighbors’ gar- 
dens, I saw great quantities of Convolvulus arven- 
sis, [See note.] Along the fence was a flaunting 





_mass of Saponaria officinalis, With great zeal and 


success, too, he was growing the Lappa major, 
raising seeds for a new supply next year. This 
plant was introduced from Europe, and has 
splendid, tropical looking leaves; hence, per- 
haps, its popularity. It seems hardy.enough to 
go through the winter without protection. Its 
mature heads are often used to deck the tails of 
cows and sheep, and the manes of horses. 

Another farmer across the way has gone into 
the cultivation of Leucanthemum vulgaris. This, 
I admit, is a showy flower, with its golden cen- 
tre and diverging snowy rays; but then my 
friend overdoes the thing, growing them by the 
acre. He says that not only is the plant beauti- 
ful to the eye, but it improves the milk of the 
cows who feed upon it. I never could “see it” 
in that light; but he is a man of remarkable 
taste. Not content with this, he has added the 
purplish pink blossoms of the Cirsium arvense. 
This plant is armed with spears against the ag- 
gressions of man and beast, and is little likely 
to be disturbed by either. The flowers are fra- 
grant, and the plant is hardy and easily dissem- 
inated by seeds and extension of the roots. 


« 





Some of his neighbors think it is disseminated 
a little too fast to make it considered choice. 
But I can not describe al} the flowers being 
raised around me; such as the Verbascum Thape 
sus, tall, symmetrical, its flower stalk resembling 
the far-famed Century Plant; Rumea, Asclepias, 
Planiago, Polygonum, Ranunculus, Taraxacum, 
Inula, and soon. They are grown near fences, 
stone heaps, and along water-courses. None 
can deny that they give a certain wild, free-and- 
easy 100k to one’s homestead. It is an easy 
matter to raise them, and so save a world of 
trouble tothe proprietor. Yet I honestly doubt 
whether it is wise to devote so much of one’s 
land to mere floral embellishment. These fancy- 
things will soon occupy the whole of one’s farm, 
and J don’t believe that would pay. At any 
rate, the plants I have mentioned are getting to 
be so common as to be a little vulgar. Why 
not give us something new ? CERES. 


[It is evident that our correspondent does not like flowers, 
or else he means to hit somebody. Perhaps our readers can 
better understand his motives if we supply the common 
names to the plants of which he has given the botanical ones: 
Convolvulus arvensis is Bindweed; Saponaria officinalis is 
Bouncing Bet; Lappa major, Burdock; Leucanthemum, 
Ox-eye Daisy; Cirsium arvense, Canada Thistle; Verbas- 
cum is Mullein; Rumez includes Yellow Dock, and Red- 
Sorrel; Plantago is Plantain; Polygonwm, Smart-weed; 
Ranunculus, Buttercup; Taraxacum, Dandelion; and Jnula 
is Eiecampane.—Eps.] 





What Currants Shall I Plant? 
—_——~o—— 

This question will doubtless be asked by 
many, for notwithstanding the. great ravages of 
the “new currant worm” in some localities, the 
currant will continue to be a favorite fruit. 
The autumn is the time to strike cuttings, as 
nearly a year is gained over those cut and set in 
the spring. Seven cuttings out of ten will grow 
with the most indifferent treatment, and with 
care, every cutting will make a plant. Direc- 
tions will be given in the Calendar at the prop- 
er time. The catalogues have lists of many va- 
rieties with high sounding names, given by cul- 
tivators of repute. Having had some experience, 
and large observation with these new varieties, 
we have come to the conclusion that most of 
them may be stricken out as worthless; by 
which is meant that they do not present any 
qualities superior to the old and standard vari- 
eties. Our selection would be confined to three 
varieties: Red Dutch, Versailles and White 
Grape. The Red Dutch has the true currant 
flavor in greater perfection than any other, but 
in size of bunch and berry it is exceeded by the 
Versailles, which is less acid than most of the 
red varieties, and is a berry which will give gen- 
eral satisfaction. : The White Grape is a fine 
fruit and is larger than the White Dutch. The 
new seedlings recently sent out from Europe 
present peculiarities in color, etc., but none of 
them are better than those here enumerated. 
When a better red currant than the Versailles 
or a better white one than the White Grape is 
produced our readers shall know it. ~ 


Tue HouiyHock.—It often happens that a 
fine sort is obtained which it is desirable to per- 
petuate. This can be done in two ways: by 
cuttings and by dividing the root. If bottom 
heat is available, cuttings may be made of the 
strong shoots which appear at the base of the 
flower stalks. The cuttings need to be kept in 
a close atmosphere until they strike. Strong 
plants may be divided as soon as out of flower. 
Take up the roots and part them so that each 
section has a share of roots. Give a shady place, 
and in spring, plant where they are to flower. 
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GROUSE-SHOOTING IN AUTUMN .—E£ngraved for the American Agriculturist, 


Protection to Farmers and Game. 
a 

No country in the world more abounds in 
game than our own, wherever the settlements 
have not driven it away. Young America 
used to be familiar with the haunts of all wild 
birds, and the pop of his fowling piece echoed 
through the woods in spring, summer, and 
autumn. Little regard had he to pairing or 
breeding time. Finally, our legislatures passed 
laws limiting theshooting, trapping, and snaring 
of certain wild fowl and game, to definite and 
proper seasons, and these laws have come to be 
regarded in a measure. The farmers are very 
willing to help put an end to the annoyance of 
gunning in their woods and meadows,—boys 
tramping through the grass and standing grain, 
stealing messes of roasting ears, etc. All hon- 
orable sportsmen obey the laws and abide their 
time. So there is less gunning now than for- 
merly. As soon as “the law is off” for certain 
birds, so soon is all thought of protection to the 
crops against men and boys given up, and the 
farmers, glad in the protection the law has 
afforded during the summer, quietly, if not 
joyfully, “take the spoiling of their goods.” 

We are much in favor of hunting, and believe 
in encouraging the use of the gun in all proper 
times and ways. till the fact remains that if 
a farmer or land owner chooses to say No, then 





it is tresspass to go upon his land for any pur- | in this country, wherever the landowners of any 


pose. The owner may retain or sell the exclu- 
sive privilege to take the game on his premises. 
Were this practice common, its immediate re- 
sult would be an encouragement and increase 
of game throughout the country. The game- 
birds are all insect-eaters, and though they eat 
grain also, during a large part of the season, 
their chief-food consists of grubs, of bugs, and 
beetles, and insects generally, which now multi- 
ply to the great damage of our forest and fruit 
trees, and farm crops. These birds are of much 
more benefit than injury, in fact the harm they 
doin the grain fields is barely noticeable, ex- 
cept possibly when they are in very large num- 
bers. They seek their food on the ground al- 
most without exception, and so pick up grain 
which would be likely to escape the cradle. In 
severe winters, sometimes, the partridges devour 
the fruit-buds, in the orchards, but are easily 
driven away, and at any rate would much pre- 
fer corn or buckwheat, thrown out for them. 

Throughout Europe in the aggregate, a very 
great revenue is derived from sportmen’s 
licenses, or from the sale of the exclusive privi- 
lege of hunting in specified districts. In many 
countries these hunting rights are held by town- 
ships or parishes, and are sold by them for terms 
of years, the money going to specific public 
objects, and the very same thing might be done 

. Sd 





school district or township would combine to 
accomplish it. The game would increase. There 
would be no difficulty in finding sportsmen te 
lease the right, provided the farmers would 
unite to secure them in the enjoyment of it, and 
they would take care that the game should not 
be so much reduced in numbers as to affect the 
next or subsequent year’s sport unfavorably. 

Hundreds of dollars might in this way be 
added to the school fund, or secured for some 
other object, which would make it: the personal 
interest of every good citizen to protect the 
game and the rights of the sportsman. It 
would do away with the inducement for irre- 
sponsible parties to keep dogs, equally good for 
starting a rabbit or for harrying sheep. Such 
action on the part of country school districts 
would promote sportsmanship, it would fill our 
markets with fresh and choice game, and a 
great damage would be done to the insect de- 
predators in field and forest, were it general. 


, a 
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A Limerick banker, remarkable for his sagaci- 
ty, had an iron leg, “which,” said Curran, “is 
the softest part about him.” 


When a gloom falls upon us, it may be we 
have entered into the cloud that will give its 
gentle showers to refresh and strengthen us, 
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The Coral Tree. 
(Erythrina Crista-galli.) 





This showy Brazilian plant is a fine orna- 
ment to the green-house; it is sometimes seen 
in gardens, but not nearly so often as it ought 
to be; it is managed with the same ease as a 
dahlia. It makes a thick, woody, short trunk, or 
bulb, which throws up numerous stems four to 
six feet high, each one terminated by a long 
spike of blood-red flowers. The engraving 
shows a short spike reduced in size. Theleaves 
are on long petioles, three-parted, and like the 
stem have strong hooked prickles. The plant 
belongs to the Pea-family, and the flowers ap- 
pear somewhat like those of a pea with the parts 
very much distorted. The flower is very thick 
and leathery, and is nearly as showy before 
it opens as it is afterward. The name Coral 
tree was probably given on account of the col- 
or of the flowers. Planted out in the lawn, or 
set in the grounds in a large pot or tub, it is a 
most conspicuous object, and it is equally valu- 
able for the decoration of conservatories. 
Plants may be obtained at the florists in the 
spring, and they may be grown in good sized 
pots, or set in the open ground as soon as the 
soil gets warmed. Each plant will throw up 
several stems, the number and size increasing 
with the age of the root. When the leaves are 
killed by the frest, cut off the stems within two 
or three inches of their base, take up the root 
and keep it in the cellar or green-house in a box 
of sand or dry earth until the next spring. If 
the plants are in pots, the roots need not be 
taken up, but they should be kept quite dry un- 
til it is time to start them again. This is the 








routine for out-of- 
door culture. When 
grown in the green- 
house, they may be 
started at any time, 
taking care to give 
them two or three 
months rest after 
flowering. New plants 
are obtained by tak- 
ing off the young 
shoots which start 
from the root in 
spring, and rooting 
them in sand, or cut- 
tings of the old flow- 
ering stems will soon 
strike root, if they 
have bottom heat. 


The Cultivation of 
Ferns. 





In the July Agricul- 
turist of last year, an 
illustration was given 
of some of our native 
ferns. Their beauti- 
ful form and graceful 
habit always attract 
attention when they 
are found growing in 
ihe wild state, and it 
takes but little labor 
to prepare a suitable 
place for them, and 
plant them, when 
they will be a con- 
stant source of enjoy- 
ment. They general- 
ly need shade, and 
the north side of the house is an appropriate 
place for a fernery. A féw large stones built 
into a rock-work, with the spaces filled in with 
earth from the woods, will afford a congenial 
home for most of our native species. Those 
coming from a limestone region will do all the 
better if a little mortar-rubbish is added. 
woodlands, swamps, and rocky hills 
will all afford material to stock the fern- 
ery. Give each species a situation as 
near as possible like that from which it 
was taken. Those from the low lands 
may be put in the earth at the base of the 
rock-work and be watered as needed, and 
those from arid hills may be placed at the ; 
top of the rock-work where they will be 
kept comparatively dry. When once 
planted and established, they will re- 
quire but very little attention afterward. 





The Japanese Variegated Honeysuckle. 
(Lonicera brachypoda, var. aureo-reticulata.) 
The prevailing taste just now is for plants 

with variegated leaves, or “ foliage plants,” as 

they are sometimes called in the gardens. The 
number of these has of late greatly increased, 
and among those recently introduced are many 
which are noticeable for their oddity rather than 
their beauty, and such will never become pop- 
ular. We can see no beauty in a Horse-chest- 
nut or an Ash which has its leaves marked with 
irregular white spots, which give the tree the 
appearance of being in an unhealthy condition. 

On the other hand there are some of these va- 

riegated things which are quite ornamental, 








such as the Weigela, Vinca, Snowberry, etc., 
and which make a pleasing contrast with plants 
with green foliage. One, the prettiest of all the 
recent introductions, is the variegated Honey 
suckle. This was sent to Europe from Japan 
in 1861, soon found its way to this country, and 
has been multiplied to such an extent that 
small plants were this year sold at 50c. each, 
and probably next year will find them in all 
well established nurseries. The engraving rep- 
resents a small branch, and gives the size and 
shape of the leaves and the manner in which 
they are marked, but it can not convey any idea 
of their beauty. The leaves are of a bright 
green, beautifully veined with golden yellow, in 
a manner that makes the term awreo-reticulata 
(golden-veined), appropriate as applied to the 
plant. Its showiness is increased by the young 
stems, which are often of a bright red color. 
This honeysuckle climbs readily and is perfect- 
ly hardy near New York, and will doubtless 
soon become very popular. We have seen only 
young plants which were six feet high, and 
can not say to what hight it will reach. The 
species of which this is a variety has pretty 

























JAPANESE VARIEGATED HONEYSUCKLE. 


flowers and probably this will flower when the 
plants areold enough. Propagated by cuttings. 
It is a very singular fact that both native and 
foreign plants, in Japan, are subject to this va- 
riegation in the foliage. The matter has not yet 
been sufficiently investigated to enable us to say 
whether it is due to any peculiarity of soil or of 
treatment. It may be simply the fact that the 
peculiar taste of the people leads them to foster 
all plants with curiously discolored foliage, 
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The Red Spider on Pear and other Trees. 


The scorched appearance which the leaves of 
the pear sometimes put on, especially in hot 
weather, leads many to suppose that they have 
been burned by the heat of the sun. The in- 
jury is more likely to be caused by the garden- 
er’s great enemy, the Red Spider, which does 
not confine its depredations to plants in the 
green-house, but attacks those out of doors, and 
infests even fruit and forest trees. Many of the 
evergreens at Central Park, and at places on the 
Hudson, have suffered severely from this, or a 
very similar species, during the long drouth of 
June and July. The insect is so small as to 
escape general notice, but if one observes close- 
ly, the leaf will be found to have numerous 
small reddish or brownish specks upon it, 
which when magnified largely, look as in the 
figure. One of the 
natural size would be 
but a mere point if 
shown in the engrav- 
ing. They may be 
seen, running busily 
about or quietly 
sucking the juices of 
the plant. They also 
do injury by stop- 
ping the pores of the 
leaf by means of a 
film or web which 
they spread over the 
surface. The name 

given to it by naturalists is Acarus telarius, and 
though called Red Spider it is not a true spider, 
but one of the mites. The fumes of sulphur 
are used to destroy the insects on plants in 
“houses, but this is hardly applicable out of 
doors. An experienced cultivator informs us 
that he finds that syringing the trees with a so- 
lution of whale oil soap—1 Ib. to 8 or 10 gal- 
lons of water will in two applications effectu- 
ally clear the trees of the insect. Common 
soap suds with some sulphur stirred in, is used 
in England for the same purpose. The insect 
flourishes best in a warm and dry atmosphere, 
but dislikes a warm and damp one, and there is 
no doubt that syringing with water alone would 
be of great service in destroying the pest. 
A Home-made Fruit Picker. 
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RED SPIDER, MAGNIFIED. 





A great amount of ingenuity has been expend- 
ed in contriving implements for securing fruit 
inaccessible by hand. The general fault is that 
they are too complicated and liable to get out 
of order. “Veteran,” of Somerville, Mass., 
makes a fruit picker as fol- 
lows: “Take an old quart 
tomato can, and insert it in 
the coals; when it has re- 
mained long enough to 
melt the solder, pull off the 
top with a pair of pincers 
and file the edge of the :an 
smooth. Take part 0: an- FRUIT-PICKER. 
other can and make a socket, and solder 
this to the bottom of the ‘can, put an old rake 
handle into the socket and the implement is 
complete. To use it, put a handful of grass in 
the bottom of the picker, then press the edge 
of it against the fruit stem at its junction with 
the limb, and you will have the fruit without a 
bruise.” The cut shows the picker without a 
handle. Every housekeeper ought to know how 
to solder, and such can readily fit a socket of 
this kind. Those who can not tinker, can use a 








can nailetl or screwed to the top of a long han- 
dle. It is worth while to take a little trouble 
to save fine specimens of fruit without bruising. 
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A Wild Native Stock for Pear Trees. 
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The report of the Secretary of the Maine 
Board of Agriculture, for 1863, gives an account 
of the experiments of Mr. Jefferson Stubbs, of 
Hampden, Me., with the common Shad-bush as 
astock for pears. The shrub is <Amelanchier 
Canadensis, grows all over ‘the country, and is 
known by the popular names of Shad-bush, June- 
berry, Service-tree, and Sugar pear. It presents 
a great variety in the size of its flowers and the 
character of its leaves, and is one of the most 
conspicuous shrubs in May. Mr. S. transplants 
his trees from the woods, heads them back se- 
verely, and grafts on the new growth thus pro- 
duced. ‘He claims that they bear early and 
constantly, and that they are perfectly hardy.” 
He has an orchard of two hundred and fifty 
trees treated in this way, including the follow- 
ing varieties: Madelaine, Tyson, Buffum, Pratt, 
Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Onondaga, Louise 
Bonne, Seckel, Beurre Diel, Urbaniste, and Win- 
ter Nelis. A western nurseryman states that 
he has budded on this stock, and that the trees 
promised well, but that in moving his nursery 
they were lost sight of. The subject is an inter- 
esting one, and if any of the readers of the 
Agriculturist have had experience with this stock 
for pears, they should communicate it. 


Save the Leaves. 
as 

“R. J. H.,” writes that an old gentleman, a 
neighbor of his, who has a large garden, said to 
him: “I don’t know what on ’airth to do with 
them pesky leaves, they kiver up everything, 
and make things look kinder shiftless.” Ac- 
cording to our observation there are many oth- 
ers who have not yet learned the value of leaves. 
In their desire to keep the garden and grounds 
neat, they put the fallen leaves out of sight with- 
out a thought of the value of what they are 
throwing away. Leaves are useful in two ways; 
in their entire state as a mulch, and decomposed 
as a manure. Leaves are the natural mulch. 
Go into the woods in autumn and look under 
the leaves and you will find various seeds 
sprouting under them and getting a sufficient 
start to enable them to winter under this genial 
covering, and break into vigorous growth with 
the return of spring. The beautiful wiid flow- 
ers, Which die out when taken to the garden, are 
in the woods nicely tucked up under a coverlet 
of leaves; they sleep warm aid awake strong 
and refreshed. There is no better winter cov- 
ering for a strawberry bed, and for herbaceous 
plants generally, than a good coating of leaves. 
The great difficulty is, they will blow away. 
This may be prevented by laying brush 
upon them, or giving them a light sprink- 
ling of soil. Plants protected in this way 
have a covering which will ward off the injuri- 
ous effects of sudden changes of temperature, 
but will not pack so closely as to endanger the 
health of the plant. Decomposed ieaves are 
valuable, and in the form of leaf mould are con- 
sidered one of the chief fertilizers. - Aside from 
the purely vegetable matter they contain, the 
leaves have also a great deal of mineral matter 
which is deposited in them during the constant 
evaporation that is carried on during the 
growing season. This mineral matter is in 
just that finely divided and soluble state which 
makes it ready to be again taken up by other 








plants. The leaves of trees when burned, give 
from ten to thirty per cent. more ashes than the 
wood of the same tree. It will be seen that 
leaves are of the highest value in the compost 
heap, the barn-yard, and the pig-stye, and he 
who neglects to save them disregards the 
sources of fertility which nature is kindly offer- 
ing him. Even thus early in autumn many 
leaves will fall, and the collection should be be- 
gun and continued, and any place, large or 
small, will find a well sheltered pile of leaves 
valuable to draw upon for mulch, for winter 
covering, and for use in equal proportion with 
manurein hot-beds. Those not needed for these 
purposes may add to the richness of the ma- 
nure heap. By all means save the leaves. 
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Hanging Baskets for Plants. 


—e 

These have now become among the most pop- 
ular of household ornaments, and justly so, for 
they are equally in place in the rooms of the 
wealthy and the poor. The baskets as they are 
prepared for sale by the city florists, are often 
unsatisfactory, as they sometimes contain plants 
which do not flourish out of the atmosphere of 
the green-house. The best way is to start the 
plants, in partial shade, out of doors, or under 
a verandah, and have them ready to remove in- 
doors on the approach of cold weather. Bask- 
ets or vases made of different kinds of pottery, 
and of various fancy patterns, are sold at the 
stores, but one need not be at the expense of 
these. A rather short flower pot may be en- 
closed in a frame of rustic work, made of limbs 
with the bark on; ora basket may be construct- 
ed out of small crooked branches; annealed iron 
wire (afterward painted green), or even a wood- 
en bowl or zinc pan properly covered and orna- 
mented may be used. Ample provision should 
be made for drainage when a pan or bow! of 
any kind is employed, by means of holes through 
the bottom. Baskets of rustic work or wire 
need a lining of moss from the woods, within 
which some good potting earth is placed. Pots 
or other vessels should have a good drainage of 
broken pots and some moss over it, and then 
be filled with earth. Suspend by means of wires 
or chains. Any one with a little ingenuity can 
contrive some kind of a hanging basket. It 
would be better of rather large size, say half a gal- 
lon or morein capacity, than smaller, as the small 
ones soon dry out. The first thing to secure in 
the way of plants is a good green, and nothing 
is equal for this purpose to the European Ivy, 
which grows in the shade, retains its fine green 
through the winter and will stand almost any 
thing but sudden thawing after being frozen. 
Small plants may be had cheaply at the nurser- 
ies, and cuttings will grow with the greatest 
ease. If plants can be had with stems of suffi- 
cient length, they may be twined around the 
basket and be made to form a beautiful green 
covering to it. Another useful plant, and one 
which is very common in old gardens, is the 
Periwinkle (Vinca minor), sometimes improperly 
called Myrtle. There is a variegated sort of this 
and of the Vinca major, which are both beauti- 
ful and useful in baskets. The Ivy-leaved Ge- 
ranium, of which there are several varieties, 
and the striped Tradescantias are also desirable 
for both their foliage and flowers, as is the old- 
fashioned Sasxifraga sarmentosa, the Beef-steak 
plant or Wandering Jew. A basket made up 
of these is a beautiful object without any flow- 
ers. We must confess that we have never had 
any very great success with flowering plants 
in baskets; the best among those tried was Mau- 
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randia, and after this Lobetia gracilis and ramosa, 
Convolvulus Mauritanicus is highly recommended, 
as are some of the Zropewolums. Where the bas- 
ket is quite large, small pots of any plant in 
flower may be set in and changed as often as 
need be. To water the baskets, plunge them in 
a pail or tub of water and let them remain un- 
til soaked through, then allow them to drain un- 
til the water no longer drips from them, and 
hang them in place. 
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The Management of Pears. 


Almost daily, specimens of pears are brought 
to the office of the Agriculturist to be named. 
These specimens, coming from inexperienced 
cultivators, show that the proper management 
of this fruit is not generally understood. The 
life of a pear may be divided into two periods; 
growth and decay. During its growth the 
forces of vegetation are at work in building up 
its structure and it increases in size; then there 
comes a period, early or late, with the different 
varieties, when growth ceases and decay begins. 
It is not feasible to give at this time an account 
of the chemical changes which take place, but 
it is within the observation of every one that 
early pears pass from maturity to decay in a few 
days, while the late ones, though they go through 
the same process, are weeks, and even months, 
in completing it. There is a point in their pro- 
gress from maturing to decomposition which we 
call ripeness. It is when the acids of the fruit 
are more or less changed into sugar, to give 
sweetness, and when other principles have been 
converted into water, and imparted juiciness, 
that we say the fruit is “in eating.” Whether 
a variety of pears shall be considered as good 
or bad, will depend upon testing it just at the 
time when these conditions are most perfectly 
fulfilled. Moreover it is found, as a general 
thing, that the more slowly these changes go on, 
the more perfect they will be. The Vicar of 
Winkfield ripened up in October or November, 
is hardly eatable, but kept cool, and allowed to 
perfect itself gradually, until January and Feb- 
ruary, it is really good. There are so few ex- 
ceptions, that it may stand as a general rule that 
pears should be ripened in the house. By this 
means, greater sweetness, juiciness, flavor, and 
higher perfection in every way will be secured. 
Summer and autumn varieties should be picked 
as soon as full-grown, which may generally be 
known by the softening of some of the earliest 
specimens, and spread upon shelves to ripen. 
When there is much fruit, it will be found nec- 
essary to have a fruit-room. This may be a 
closet, or other small room, in a cool part of the 
house, furnished with shelves upon which the 
fruit is spread. In this way the progress of each 
variety may be daily inspected. When it is de- 
sirable to retard the ripening, the room may be 
cooled by having an ice shelf near the ceiling 
with provision for carrying off the drip from 
the melted ice. A good sized block of ice, 
wrapped in a welen cloth, will keep the air of 
the room both cool and dry. Ledges upon the 
edges of the shelves will keep the fruit from 
rolling off, and moveable cleats may be used to 
separate the different varieties. Winter pears 
are kept on the tree until frosts come, and are 
then barreled like apples, and kept as cool as 
possible, until wanted for eating. A few days 
exposure in a warm room, will bring them into 
the proper condition forthe table. Where there 
are but a few specimens of pears, an ordinary 
case of drawers will be found a convenient sub- 
stitute for a fruit room for ripening pears, 





THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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The Bread Discussion Continued. 


This subject is of such universal interest to 
housekeepers, that we feel warranted in giving it 
more space than is usually allowed to any one topic. 
A contributor to the American Agriculturist, “Not a 
Bachelor,” at Deer Park, L. I., makes the following 
sensible, practical suggestions : “It is not necessary 
to give any particular rule for making bread, there 
being a number of good methods; therefore I will 
give a few hints to those just commencing, if not to 
those who already know how to make bread. By 
observation I have found that the majority of bread- 
makers leave it a little too long before baking, in 
which case the original pleasant flavor of nice sweet 
bread will be lost. The sourness, however, may 
be removed by thoroughly mixing through it a 
teaspoonful of dissolved baking soda to four com- 
mon sized loaves, but nothing can fully restore its 
primitive goodness, though the addition of soda 
improves it. If very.sour, more soda should be 
used. Bread is best when made and kept warm 
enough to lighten in the shortest possible time ; 
hence bread made over night is never quite as good. 
Before it gets fully light, it should be well moulded 
into loaves, and put into buttered pans or dishes 
and set near the fire, or in some very warm place 
to re-lighten. A little melted butter brushed over 
the top of the loaves improves them, and prevents 
a hard crust. When it commences to rise, turn 
the dishes, if necessary, to cause the bread to 
lighten evenly--after which it should be put into a 
reasonably hot oven, and the fire increased ard 
kept at a steady heat until nearly done. But it 
should not be left an hour without any thought of 
its well-doing, because no stove oven is so perfect 
as to bake exactly even without some attention ; 
therefore look to it, and turn or change the dishes 
when its appearance seems to require it. Where 
a brick oven is used, it demands less attention, as 
it is supposed to bake alike onall sides. After 
bread is baked to a light yellowish brown, and done 
through, take it from the dishes, and set each loaf 
separately to cool. Or if the crust is liked soft or 
brittle, spread a clean towel in some convenient 
place in the open air, take the hot loaves from the 
dishes, set them upon the towel without covering, 
and leave until entirely cold, when they should be 
put away for use. This last modeI consider an im- 
provement, though all may not like the extra work.” 


Directions for Good Bread, by 
“KE, W. L.”—Sift 1044 lbs. flour into a large wood- 
en bowl (wood being the best to retain heat), and 
warm it to 70 degrees (Fahrenheit). The way we 
warm it is to let it stand on a chair near the kitch- 
en stove, and occasionally stir it, and turn the 
bowl. Take a dozen medium sized potatoes, peel, 
boil down, mash and strain through a colander, and 
add enough water to measure three pints—this 
mixture should be as warm as 84 degrees. Then 
stir this in the flour (scooping outa place in the 
center) until it is a thick batter, add two yeast 
cakes or one cent’s worth of yeast, place an invert- 
ed pudding dish or pan over the mixture and cov- 
er the bowl with a blanket, and so keep warm un- 
til morning. In the morning add a quart of milk- 
warm water, and three tablespoonfuls of salt, and 
knead in all the flour. When sufficiently light, 
mould in loaves, (it is much better to put two 
loaves in a pie-pan than to have deep, round pans, 
as the crust forms too quickly and prevents the 
bread from rising,) and let them stand about ten 
minutes, and bake in anoven heated “ just right.” 


Bread frem ‘“ Salt-rising.’?—Mrs. 8. 
A. Smith, Green Lake Co., Wis., writes to the 
American Agriculturist : ‘I use salt-rising, that is a 
little salt and a little saleratus [how much ?—Ep.] 
on which pour about a teacupful of warm water, 
cool with cold water, and thicken with flour or 
shorts. If in no hurry, I stir the flour in the boil- 
ing water ; this is longer rising, but will not sour 
so soon, and is much nicer. When light, put a 
quantity of flour in the bread-pan and pour in 











boiling water and stir up; then cool a little with 
cold water and stir to a thick batter; then add the 
rising and set to rise. When light, knead thor- 
oughly (twice kneading is better) ; butter the loaves 
on the outside, let rise and bake in a quick oven. 
This makes sweet bread that does not soon stale.” 





Lima and other Beans Dried Green. 
—_— 

The Lima is the prince of all beans—good dried 
in the pod, better still shelled green and dried, and 
best picked fresh from the poles in summer. The 
good housewife who has never used them in com- 
pounding that ambrosial dish, succotash, has yet a 
charm in reserve for her lord of creation, when 
she comes to know beans that are beans. Their 
highest use is in this dish, and if it were not for 
offending the universal Yankee nation, we should 
say that the larger part of them have never yet 
eaten succotash. You think at once of Scipios, 
Cranberries, Chinas, Lafayettes, Jacksons, Mar- 
rowfats, and the thousand and one names by which 
good beans are distinguished. They have their 
uses, but, as compared with the Limas, they are 
not fit to put into this incomparable dish, eaten 
in its glory only in suramer when the beans are 
yet green, and the corn is in its most juicy state. 


The next best stage of the article is where the 
corn and beans are canned in the usual way of pre- 
serving fruits. But if this is too much trouble, 
then dry both corn and beans in the green state. 
Almost every good housekeeper in the country un- 
derstands the mysteries of drying green corn in 
t.. hot September sun. It is not so generally 
snown that beans dried in the green state, by the 
same process, either in the sun or by the kitchen 
stove, are quite as valuable as the corn. In the 
case of the Limas, we have a double object in dry- 
ing them, to save them and to get the best part of 
our crop. The Lima grows luxuriantly, and con- 
tinues bearing until it is cut off full of succulent 
pods by the frost. Ordinarily about one-third of 
the yield will bein this green state, and will be 
ruined by the frost unless picked and dried. If 
properly secured it is the most valuable part of the 
crop. You have something that will exactly match 
the dried corn. 1 pick them a few days before the 
frost, shell them and spread them upon a cloth or 
board, dry in the sun a day or two, and finish the 
process by a little heat in the kitchen. The object 
is simply to dry them thoroughly, not to cook them 
at all. They are then put up in a bag, and hung in 
the store room ready for use. 

The beans that ripen upon the poles are shelled 
and stored in the same way. These are used prin- 
cipally as a vegetable during the winter. They are 
a good supplement to potatoes on the most boun- 
tiful table, and an excellent substitute when the po- 
tatoes are lacking. Onagood dry soil they are as eas- 
ily raised as other beans, they are more productive, 
and yet they are almost always double the price. The 
difficulty of raising them is greatly overestimated. 
They should be planted with the eye downward, 
and only three or four left to grow in a hill. The 
plan of starting them in a sod under glass, and 
then transplanting, will do for more northern lati- 
tudes, but is not mecessary in this. The first week 
in June is the time to plant. As we can now dry and 
save green beans, the fact that they require a long 
season to perfect the whole crop is of less import- 
ance. Let us popularize Lima beans. CONNECTICUT. 
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How to wash a Thread-lace Collar. 
—Communicated to the American Agriculturist by 
“Aunt Sue”: Take an empty champagne bottle, 
[we suppose any other would answer.—Ep.] cork 
it, push itinto the leg of a stocking, and tie a string 
round the stocking at each end of the bottle so 
that it will fit the bottle tightly. Now baste your 
collar on to the stocking ; the more carefully basted 
the edges are, the greater will be your success, 
Carry the collar round and round the bottle, allow- 
ing it to retain its shape easily. Soap well, and let 
it soak over night: rinse with hot water in the 
morning, and allow it to dry on the bottle ; when taken 
off it will look as good as new, and need no ironing. 
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Fresh Air and Warm Air, at a Saving of 
Expense. 


Many readers of the Agriculturist inquire about 
ventilation, heating of houses, economical fuel, etc. 
To satisfy them and exhibit the principles of econ- 
omical heating and ventilation of dwellings in few 
words, the accompanying engravings have been 
prepared. The first represents a room heated by 
an open fire; the second, by a stove; the third and 
fourth by a hot air furnace, the heated air entering 
by the fireplace. In each case the light shades or 
clear part indicate the warm air; the darker shad- 
ings are the cool or cold parts of the room; and the 
figures indicate approximately the temperature by 
a Fahrenheit thermometer. Warm air is light, cold 
air is heavy, and the warm air floats over the cold. 
The air in any heated room is warmer at the top 
than near the floor, and is divided into strata, which 
though not so definite as we have drawn them, are 
still of about the same temperature at any given 
hight all over the room away from the disturbing 























Fig. 1.—R0OM HEATED BY OPEN FIRE. 


influences of windows, doors, or the fireplace. 
These strata are often seen in a still room when 
the fire is first made in a stove and it smokes a lit- 
tle, especially after the room is somewhat warmed. 
The smoke will be seen to arrange itself in hori- 
zontal sheets. The same is often seen in cold 
weather, when a man sits quietly smoking near 
a closed window. The air of the room is chil- 
led by contact with the glass and flows down- 
ward, producing a current and drawing down more 
of the warm air from the top of the room. The 
smoker’s fumes are entangled in these currents, 
become of a temperature, and consequently of a 
specific gravity, like that of some of the air strata 
in the room, and so float out into the room, main- 
taining almost a perfect level, asa thin sheet of 
smoke. In rooms heated and ventilated in the usual 
way, a person sits for hours after the fire is made, 
with his head ina comfortable temperature, and 
his feet very cold. Many a room heated by an 
open fire is so hot close to the fire that women’s 
dresses are in danger of scorching, while back, 
away from the fire, ice will hardly melt in a pail of 
water in all day. The same trouble is more er less 


























Fig. 2.—ROOM HEATED BY STOVE. 


experienced in all rooms where there is not a very 
perfect ventilation. The fire is increased and an 
immense quantity of fuel consumed to-warm the 
room, while through many cracks cold air comes 
in, and from the cold walls and windows the air is 
constantly chilled and poured down upon the 
floor. There it lies, chilling the feet, and unaffected, 
unless it is stirred up by the opening of a door 
or the sweep of a crinoline, when the excla- 
mation is elicited. ‘“ What a stream of cold air 
you bring with you.” This state of things would 
be very pleasant if we were only so constructed as 
to walk on our heads and sit on our shoulders, 
for coo] heads and warm feet are very desirable ;~ 
but this is exactly the way we do not walk and'sit, 





The usual ventilation which a builder will intro- 
duce into a house, if the owner insists upon having 
any, is simply tg make holes into an independ- 
ent flue near the top of the room, which may be 
opened or shut. It needs no argument to show 
that though opening a hole in the top of the room 
might cause fresh air to flow into the room, it 





Fig. 3.—ROOM HEATED BY HOT AIR FURNACE. 


would be at the expense of the warmth, for the hot- 
test air would be drawn off, leaving its place to be 
supplied by cold air. In summer this furnishes 
agreeable ventilation, if the flue draws. In winter 
we necd to have the cold air withdrawn, so that the 
warm air can be more diffused through the room. 
To effect this, obviously the ventilator must be 
near the floor, and it is much better if it be in the 
floor. It should also be in the coldest part of 
the room, as shown in figure 4, where the arrows 
indicate the flow of the cold air from near the floor 
into the “register.” The air-trunk beneath the 
floor lies between the floor joists, if possible, 
and communicates with a flue in the chimney 
which is warmed by proximity tosome heated flue. 
Rooms thus ventilated, in whatever way they may 
be heated, are much more economically warmed 
than others. They are more comfortable, for a 
pleasant temperature pervades the room, there be- 
ing often less difference than we have indicated 
between thé top and bottom of the room. Mr. J. 





















































Fig. 4.—HEATED BY HOT AIR AND VENTILATED. 


L. Lockwood, of Fairfield Co., Conn., has introduc- 
ed this plan into his dwelling house very thorough- 
ly, and with great satisfaction. The chimneys in 
his house are all built with ventilating flues com- 
municating with all the principal rooms. He finds 
the saving of fuel very great. 


Suggestions on Drying Fruits, etc. 


—o— 





Mrs. D. Garrigus, New Haven Co., Conn., writes 
to the American Agriculturist: “Fruit time is 
here, but sugar is so high that it will not pay to 
preserve much in the old-fashioned way. All the 
small fruits are excellent dried in sugar. Todo 
this; remove the stones from plums, cherries, etc.; 
take 4 oz. of sugarto 1 Ib. of fruit, cook a few min- 
utes, spread them on earthen plates, and dry in the 
oven. If the fruit is juicy, as cherries for exam- 
ple, let it remain in the liquor over night after cook- 
ing, then in the morning drain through a colander 
and dry. I always have sprinkled a little sugar 
among the fruit when I packed it away in jars, but 
this may be omitted this season. I make fruit 
cake by using cherries (the common red ones are 
the best) for raisins ; huckleberries for Zante cur- 
rants; and plums for citron. 

“T think dried tomatoes are better than any can- 
ned or bottled ones Iever ate. I prepare them 
thus: Seald and skin the tomatoes, cook as dry as 
possible without burning ; then spread on earthen 
plates, and dry in the even. When required for 
use, rinse in cold water, let them soak in warm wa- 








ter an hour or so, cook a few minutes, and season 
to taste. Of course they will stick together, and 
want to be picked in pieces before soaking. They 
will keep, hung up in little sacks. If wanted to 
send to the soldiers, they are packed and trans- 
ported with much less trouble and expense than 
bottles or cans. Tell your readers while drying 
swect corn for wiater use, not to forget the snap 
beans and green shell beans. Prepare as if for 
cooking, scald in boiling water, and dry in the sun; 
by this simple means one.can have succotash in 
winter almost as good as summer.” 





Sundry Domestic Notes. 


Prepared for the Agriculturist by Molly Greenfield. 
—o— 


Chairs.—Some time ago somebody said “cut off 
the back legs of your chairs to make them more 
comfortable.” Don’t do it, unless you are of those 
poor people who have no babies in the house. 
Have pity on the little climbers’ heads; they get 
bumps enough any way, without pulling the chairs 
over backward so easily. Have the seats of the 
chairs made at the proper inclination, but don’t cut 
off the back legs. 


A Comfort.—One of the workmen on the street 
came into our yard the other day. He was suffer- 
ing from the sun’s intense heat. I suggested that 
he put wet hollyhock leaves in his hat, which he 
did. It was a relief, he said “ first-rate.” Perhaps 
it will be a hint to others who have never tried wet 
leaves. Father says “go without a hat to keep the 
head cool.” That’s an odd way, and every one 
might not like it, or find it as effectual as he does. 


Little Savings and Little Wastings.— Trifles make 
the sum of human things.” A “penny saved is two 
pence earned,” says Poor Richard. It is well then 
to look to the little savings, and avoid in house- 
hold and farm economy little wastings, which with 
eareless managers are continually occurring. 
Don’t throw away the ashes, leached or unleached ; 
they are a valuable fertilizer. And, speaking of 
ashes, how handy it is always to have a leach ready 
for use, a good substantial affair, not a tumble- 
down old barrel—always to be able to have a sup- 
ply of good lye for washing, cleaning, or making 
soap. Does every housekeeper know that it is 
convenient and economical to have a tub of strong 
lye to throw soap-grease into, through the summer, 
thus preserving it from the flies, and making soap 
without boiling ? Have acare to save all your waste 
paper, it is worth from 4 to8 cents per pound. 
Save all the rags, the best of them for mattresses, 
cushions, rugs, and carpeting, and all you can use 
no other way, for the paper-rags. Hang a small 
bag in avery convenient place, to receive all the 
shreds from the sweeping, etc. Let the children 
make patchwork quilts again of bits of calico; and 
of bits of silk a pretty cover for the top of a home- 
made work stand may be pieced up. Make aprons 
of the back breadths of calico dresses, when the 
rest is worn out. Put the abandoned old shoes and 
all other waste animal matter on the compost heap; 
also slops which the cow and pig will not eat. 
Mend the broken crockery if you can, for kitchen 
use. Don’t let fruit go to waste—there is a mark- 
et for surplus dried fruit, and the soldiers can find 
use for all you can spare them. When making 
preserves, put the rinsings of your kettle in a cask 
or jug of molasses and water for vinegar. Take 
care of all the ripe tomatoes. Many are somtimes 
wasted on the ground. Preserve, pickle, make 
catsup, dry, salt down in brine; don’t let the last 
freeze. Feed out any that are left, or wash out 
the seed, keeping varieties distinct, and sell it. 
Green tomatoes are good in various ways, but prob- 
ably not very wholesome.—Sugar is high this sum- 
mer, and ladies make jelly with half the usual 
amount—it is very nice for cake. Put up all the 
fruit you can in glass cans.—Be careful of fresh 
meat in warm weather. Sour milk is good to keep 
it in, or you can hang it down in the well. After it 
is cooked, if you have no safe, keep it in the stove 
oven, when the stove is cold, and the flies will be 
less likely to touch it. Use your own ingenuity in 
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disposing of the cold pieces, 
and do not be confined to cook 
books.—Don’t let bread mold; 
work up the pieces into pud- 
dings and pancakes ; make bak- 
ed Indian pudding of cold 

hasty pudding, it is good. | 


————— 


Hints on Cooking, ete. 


Indian Corn Cake.— 
Contributed by “FE. M. W.,” 
Litchfield Co.; Conn. Mix to- 
gether 2 cups of flour, 1 of In- 
dian meal, 2 teaspoonfuls cream 
of tartar, 1 teaspoonful soda, 
and a little salt: add to this 1 
egg and 2 tablespoonfuls of su- 
gar beaten together, 2 cups of 
milk, and a piece of butter the 
size of an egg. Bake until it 
is thoroughly cooked through. 


Baked Indian Pud- 
ding.—Contributed to the 
Am. Agriculturist by “ Young 
Housekeeper,” Harlem, N. Y.: 
Scald 34 pint Indian meal with 
1 pint of boiling water, or milk, 
which is better; add 1 large 
tablespoonful of wheat flour 
mixed with another pint of 
cold milk, 1 tablespoonful of 
ginger, 1 cupful molasses, 1 
tablespoonful butter, ora small 
pieceof suet chopped fine. Add 
raisins if liked, when the pud- 
ding has been baking about ten 
minutes. Bake thoroughly. 


Baked Indian Pud- 


ding.—Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist and 
highly recommended by “ Ec- 
tus,” Milan, O.: Mix 3 pints 
Indian meal, 1 of wheat flour, 2 
of sweet milk, 1 of sour milk, 
1 cupful of molasses, 1 table- 
spoonful of salt and 1 teaspoon- 
ful of saleratus. Bake 3 hours. 


Blackberry and Ap- 
ple Pudding.—Sent to 
American Agriculturist by Mrs. 
FE. Randall, Wayne Co., Pa.: 
Mix 1 quart of sour buttermilk, 
1 teaspoonful saleratus, a little 
salt, and flour enough to make 
it rather stiff. Roll out, cover 
with blackberries, roll up, put 
in a buttered basin and steam 
114g hours. Serve with sugar 
and cream. Tart apples may 
be used instead of berries 


ToRemove IronRust Zz 
from White Stuffs.— 4 
Dissolve oxalic acid in warm 
water; spread the linen in the 
sunlight and apply the acid to 
the spot, which will very soon 
disappear. It will remove many 
other stains. As the acid isa 
poison, it must be kept from children’s reach. If 
too strong, it willinjure the fabric itself. It should 
be well washed out almost as soon as applied, 
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John Maynard, the Hero. 


The story of John Maynard, the Lake pilot, illustrates 
as noble heroism as was ever shown on the battle field. 
He was guiding a steamer from Detroit to Buffalo. When 
about seven miles from the latter place there came the 
fearful cry of ‘ fire !” and thick clouds of smoke rolled up 
from the hold. By direction of the Captain the passen- 
gers crowded to the forecastle, and Maynard remained at 
the helm, where soon the flames came roaring around 
him. The Captain shouted to him through his speaking 
trumpet ‘“‘ John Maynard”— ‘Aye, aye, Sir.” “Are 
you at the helm?”—“ Yes.”—‘“‘ What course is she 
steering ?”—“‘ Southwest.” ‘Direct her course to the 
southeast and gain the shore.” Some moments afier- 
ward the Captain shouted again. ‘Can you hold out five 
minutes longer?” ‘‘Yes with the help of God !” answer- 
ed John Maynard. His white hair is burnt on his head ; 
one of his hands is already useless ; with one knee upon 
the deck, his teeth and one strong hand upon the wheel, 
the old man remained firm as a rock, The vessel touch- 
es the shore, all the crew are saved, all but the noble 
pilot, who fell dead upon the burning deck. Such a 
glorious death wins a true martyr’s crown, and is 
worth more than a century of aimless life. 
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This Detected Truant is learning by experience 
the truth of the adage, ‘“Honesty is the best policy.” Not 
wanting to go to school, he is playing sick, and his kind 
mother has called in the Doctor, either fearing he 
will be seriously ill, or perhaps wishing to cure him of a 
worse disorder, want of truthfulness. No wonder the boy 
puts on such aruefulcountenance. He is thinking of the 
bitter doses he may be compelled to take, which may 
make him sick in earnest ; the doctor’s severe look brings 
him no comfort, and more than all, his conscience is busy 
telling him how meanly and foolishly he has acted. He 
is truly in a sad plight , let us hope he will find his way 
out of it by the only safe and honorable means. Let him 
“‘own up,” like a man, ask the forgiveness of his moth- 
er, and resolve not to place himself in such a fix again. 


A Boy’s Gift to the Soldiers. 


A lady in California communicates the following inci- 
dent to the Agriculturist: Rev. Dr. Bellows, President 
of .the Sanitary Commission, now in California, was 
about to deliver a lecture in behalf of the Commission, 
at Marysville. In the afternoon before the lecture, a ring 
was heard at his door, and a little poy was admitted 
bringing with him a white chicken. ‘ Dr.” said he “I 
want to give this to the soldiers ; it will make them two 
plates of soup.” The Doctor received it with thanks on 
behalf of the soldiers, and commended the boy for “ do- 
ing what he could.” Im the evening the chicken was 
taken to the lecture, and at its conclusion the circum: 
stances were related, and the boy’s gift was put up for 
sale at auction. The bidding was lively, and the chicken 
was sold and re-sold until the sum of $460 in gold, equal 
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to near $1,200 in currency, was realized for the Sanitary 
Commission, and the boy was delighted to find how 
much soup his chicken would furnish to the soldiers, 





Birds in Battle. 


The New Albany Ledger relates that at the battle of 
Resaca, Ga., a mocking bird perched on the top of a tree 
in the midst of the fight, and imitated the whistling of 
bullets and other noises of baftle. At a recent engage- 
ment the following singular incident rred. During 
a fierce cannonade, a small bird came alighted upon 
the shoulder of an artilleryman who was serving one of 
the large guns, where it remained notwithstanding his 
violent motions in loading the piece. When the gun was 
discharged, the frightened little creature would run its 
beak and head up under the man’s hair at the back of his 
neck, and when the report died away, would resume its 
place upon his shoulder. One of the men took the bird 
in his hand, but as soon as it was released, it immediate 
ly flew back to its perch on the gunner’s shoulder. 





Amusing and Fortunate Answer 


A gentleman in Berlin, Prussia, relates that in a Sun- 
day School recently established there, among other ques- 
tions, a clergyman asked the children, ‘“‘ Why were Ad- 
am and Eve turned out of Paradise?” Up jumped a 
boy, and with an eager countenance, as though he was 
certain he knew it, answered, “‘ Because they could not 
pay their rent.” On inquiry it appeared that his parents 
had been repeatedly tarned out of doors for this cause, 
and that they were now in danger of the same trouble. 
Acollection was taken and they were soon relieved. 
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The Introduction of Glass Staining. 


A reader of the American Agriculturist, connected with 
a Lyceum in New-York City, in speaking of the benefits 
to be derived by such associations of persons for mutual 
improvement, related the following incident: When a 
society of this kind, known as the Mechanics’ Institute 
was first started, some of those connected with it appear- 
ed to greatly hinder its usefulness, by introducing topics 
for discussion in which very few were interested, Among 
these was the subject of the art of staining glass, which 
had attained high perfection in Europe, but was not yet 
introduced into this country, all such ware being import- 
ed. A thoughtful young man present was led by the dis- 
cussion to further investigation and experiment, and ut 
length he started the business here. It proved successful, 
made him wealthy, and was the commencement of an 
extended manufacture which is beginning to compete 
with that of foreign nations. It is said that the first of 
his work executed and used here, was an ornamental 
lantern put up in front of the well-known Florence’s Ho- 
tel formerly kept for many years on Broadway, in this city. 


Op Bur Goopv.—“ Did the fall hurt you?” said one 
hol-carrier to another who had fallen from the top of a 
“ Not a bit, twas the sudden stoppin’ 
that hurt me”...... Said another: “One of my boysdon’t 
know nothing, and the other does.” Which knew the 
most ? ...Savings Banks usually stipulate that if desired 
by them they may require two weeks notice before re¢ 
turning deposites A newly arrived emigrant having @ 
little spare money asked his friend, *‘ If I put my money 
in the Savings Bank, when can I get it again?” The an- 
swer of his friend was: ‘Sure an’ if ye put it in to-day, 
you can get it to-morrow, by giving two weeks’ notice.” 
.... Get up, husband, there’s a robber in the house.” 
To which he replied. “ Don’t molest him. If he is smart 
enough to find any thing valuable in this house, we will 
then take it from him, and so make something.” 


two-story h suse. 





New Puzzles to be Answered, 





No. 96, Jllustrated Rebus.—A very common proverb. 


No. 97. Word Puzzle.—Contributed to the American 
Agricu!turist, by S. R. Riley, Allen Co., Ohio. 15 let- 
ters of the alphabet, compose seven nouns in daily use, 
all having the same termination, and all of which are of 
equal length. What are these seven curious nouns ? 








Illustrated Rebus.—Usually found to be true. 


No. 98. 


No. 99. Double Geographical Acrostic.—F rst and SEc- 
onD, Capitals in the United States. 1, A mountain in Asia ; 
2,A county in New-York; 3, A kingdom of Europe ; 
4, A town in twenty six of the United States ; 5, A river 
in Holland; 6, A cityin Canada; 7, A river in Maine. 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles in the August 
number, page 247. No. 93. Illustrated Rebus.—S in BR 
ingsfin Al ruin Andin FAMY; or, Sin brings 
final ruinand infamy. No. 94. Geographical Question.— 
Jefferson. _ No, .95. Illustrated Proverb.—Misfortunes 
seldom come single. 

The following have sent correct answers up to August 
13th. Sherwood, 92; Frank Beagle, 92; ‘*D. W.”, 92; 
F. A. Willard, 92; Oliver Coombs, 92: H. J. Mitchell, 92; 
Aug. Reifsteck, 92; Mary Green, 92; Nettie Spink, 92; 
Ann Eliza Harvey, 92; Daniel S. Carver, 92: John B. 
Winslow, 92; Edgar Holcomb, 92; Jenny C. E. Living- 
ston, 92; Georgie and Mac, 92; George G. Parker, 92; 
Elihu Cox, 92; Emma and Mary Longwell, 92; J. N. 











COOL LLOC TE FT 


(Business Notices, One Dollar and ‘Twenty-five Cents per Line of Single Catamn. ) 
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Ltd Chive 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for February, 1864, page 37, has the following : 





“6 War Maps.—We have received from H. H. Lloyd & Co.,s 


everal very good maps, among them one which 


shows at a glance, and in an interesting form, the progress of the war, the original and the present territory occupied 


by the rebels, the battle fields, etc. 
House, we have every reason to believe.” 


No business with a few dollars capital pays better than the sale of H. H. Lloyd & Co 
The demand is immense and constantly increasing. 


and Charts and Prints, to suit the Times.” 


Notice that this is H. H. Lloyd & Co., 


21 John-st..—a prompt and responsible 


*s. ‘new and popular Maps 


Either of the following finely colored works, we paying the postage, will be promptly mailed on receipt of 


the price. 


Excepting the U. S. Map we will mail four for $1.00. 


Great New County Colored Maps of our whole Country, showing all Territories, Railroads, 
RTS PUMGEG OB... occ ccctocccosksshcene SUURRAGDBEeh ohne ee Seo TRs.5004's bins 6% 009645100 9308.5%.04.5030 006000 Ole 
New Map of the HRebellion as it was and is, colored to show Loyal States, what the Rebels held 


Tourist’s Map of N. Y., N. England and Canadas, showing Railroads, &c., muslin bonnd..... 


in 1862, and what they have left. All Battle Fields are marked................-ccccccccccccccvesees cocees a5 * 
The Dis-United States, or our Country as Traitors and Tyrants would have it........6. cee eeeeeeeeeees oS ** 
Lieut. Gen. U. 8S. Grant, and Staff, on hoiseback, with asketch of his services...............0......35 
Equestrian Military Portraits, showing 17 noted generals on horseback... .....000...ec eee eee eens si 
Our Union Defenders, has 33 portraits of our most prominent generals, and much besides............ .35 “ 
Battle Scenes, giving mammoth engravings of some of the most terrible charges of the war...............25 “ 
Map of the Mississippi River, showing all Towns, Forts, & .......... 2... cece cece eee ce cece eee eens 25 * 
Presidential Campaign Chart, 1864, with Portraits, Statistics, Maps, watiaietn: &e. ere hs 
New Military Compend, filled with instructive knowledge concerning Military affairs............... ...25 “ 
Mount Vernon Chart, with Map, engravings of Geo. and Martha Washington, Mt. Werent. &e., &c.....35 “ 
The Prince of Peace, the most highly finished and attractive Scripture Chart yet published ............. 35 #6 
The Life of Christ, one of the most salable works of the kind published ................. 00 .c cece eee eee Bd 
“Pictorial Pilgrim’s Progress, elegantly illustrates Bunyan’s wonderful Book.............-cceecee002035 * 

me | ce 


Either of the following New and Beautiful Colored Prints, will be mailed, we paying postage, for 15 


cents, or tem willbe mailed for $4.00. 


The Soldier’s Dream, Lieut. 
Battle of Champion Hill. 
Bombardment of Port Hudson. 
Siege of Vicksburg. 

Battle of Antietam. 

Battle of Fredericksburg. 
Battle of Chicamauga., 

Heroes Slain. 

Our Naval Heroes, 

The Picket. 

The Traitor. 

Basket of Fruits. 

Flowers. 

Choice Fruit. ' 

The Dove. 


Ten R 


Gen. U.S. Grant. 

Maj. Gen. George G. Meade. 
Maj. Gen. George B. McClellan. 
Maj. Gen. B. F. Butler. 

Maj. Gen. W. S. Hancock. 

Maj. Gen. W. T. Sherman. 

Ma). Gen. A. E. Burnside. 

Miss Maj. Pauline Cushman. 
Lincoln and Johnson. 

ebel Generals. 

Catching a Guerrilla, 
Crucifixion and Resurrection. 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Christ Blessing Little Children. 


Kearsage sinking the Alabama. 

Seeing the Elephant in New-York. 

Politicians Measuring Lincoln's 
Shoes. 

The Aquarium. 

George Washington. 

Martha Washington. 

Beauty and Luxury. 

Want of Confidence. 

Caucasian Girl. 

A Glorious Sleigh-Ride. 

Family Record. 

The Mother. 

In Memory of 

Tragedy at Santiago. 





GENEROUS TERMSTO AGENTS. 





Our $3 and $6 sample packages, 


by mail or express, and our $10 and $20 sample packages by express, sent at the 


lowest wholesale prices, on receipt of the money, with price list of sheet and mounted goods, instructions, etc., will 


find a prompt and satisfactory sale. 


Any person wishing an Agency should order samples and our Wholesale Price List and Circular. 


Our U. S. Map 


is on paper 40x54 inches, other Maps and Charts on paper either 33x43, or 28x38. 


Address H. H,. LLOYD & 


CO., 21 John-st., New-York. 





Agricultural Engineering. 
Special attention given to Drainage, Surveys, Division 
of Land and laying out Public and Private Estates.— 
Plans, Estimates, Superintendence of work, &c., &c. 
Euquiries promptly answered. 
HAMILTON E. TOWLE, Civil Engineer. 
JOSEPH H. CURTIS, Agricultural Engineer. 


Je would invite the Public to examine J. P. HALE’S 

NEW $300 PIANO FORTES at No. 478 Broad- 
way, New-York. It isseldom you find such decided and 
substantial improvements. He has overcome all the 
former difficulties, which will save the country trade a 
vast amount of trouble and expense for repairs, which 
has always been a heavy tax on the public. 





V 


The Craig Microscope 


And mounted objects combine instruction with amuse- 
ment, the useful with the entertaining. This Micro- 
Scope, in brass, is mailed, postage paid, for $2 50; or 
with six beautiful mounted objects for $3 25; or with 
24 objects for $5 50. In hard rubber, for 50 cents in 
addition to above prices. Address, HENRY CRAIG, 
180 Centre-street, New-York. 





weet morn » “HEALTHFUL,” AND 
“PROFITABLE,” with the gift of Sprecu, and 
the pov power of Locomotion, you can do wel/, with an agen- 
cy for the sale of our popular Books. Send Stamp for par- 
ticularsto FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y 























Miller, 92; M. A. McClellan, 92; R. F. Maxwell, 92; 
Russell G. Byron, 92; “0. R.”, 92: Lillie G. Paxton, 93; 
J. Cottrell Righter, 93, 94,95; Carrie E. Dewing, 93; 
* Affa”, 93; P. S. Libido, 93; Maggie A. Grigg, 93; E. P. 
Harnish, 93; Mrs. Julia A. Schoff, 92; D. Gibbony Cant- 
ner, 93; James Dilts, 93; G. W. Harrison, 93; Eima M. 
Taber, 93; David H. Trentley, 93; Peter E. Waters, 93. 





The Power of Imagination, 


Mr. Charles Babbage relates the following anecdote of 
the poet Rogers and himself :—‘* Once at a large dinner 
party, Mr. Rogers was speaking of an inconvenience 
arising from the custom, then commencing, of having 





windows formed of one large net of gtaep: glass. He 
said that a short time ago he sat at dinner with his back 
to one of these single panes of plate-glass ; it appeared 
to him that the window was wide open, and such was the 
force of imagination that he actuallycaught cold. It so 
happened that I was sitting just opposite to the poet. 
Hearing this remark, I immediately said, ‘ Dear me, how 
odd it is, Mr. Rogers, that you and I should make such a 
very different use of the faculty of imagination. When 
I go to the house of a friend in the country, ard unex- 
pectedly remain for the night, having no night-cap, I 
should naturally catch cold. But by tying a hit of twine 
tightly round my head,I go to sleep imagining that 1 





have my night-cap en, consequently I catch no cold.’” 
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Gdhertisements, — 


Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 10th of the preceding month. 

N. B.—WNo Advertisement of Patent Medicines or secret 
remedies desired, Parties unknown to the Editors personal- 
ly or by reputation, are requested to furnish good references, 
We desire to be sure that advertisers will do what they prom- 
ise to do. By living up to these requirements, ie aim: to 
make the advertising pages valuable not only to the reader's, 
but to the advertisers themselves. 

TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 

One Dollar per line, (14 lines in an inch), for each insertion. 

One half column (74 lines), $65 each insertion, 

One whole column (148 lines), $120 each insertion. 

Business Notices, One Dollar and a Quarter per line. 


PRACTICAL FRUIT GROWER would take 
a farm on shares, Address P. P., Box 4466, New-York. 


OR SALE.—Three pure bred Ayrshire bull 
calves, EGBERT COUCH, 
Great Barrington, Mass. 























For SALE, 


Two full blood Cotswold R: ams, one year old, weighing 
165 and 180 lbs. SAMUEL WHITM AN, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


V HITE-FACED BLACK SPANISH HENS.— 
A few pairs, purely bred from imported stock, 

FOR SALE BY 

'M. D. BALLOU, 





Northampton, Mass. 





No enti Machine complete without D. Bar- 
num's “SELF-SEWER;” saves the eyes; no basting or bend- 
ing, and guides the work itself. Only $1.50, with “directions 
sent by letter. No. 508 Broadway, New- -York 


Hudson River Institute. 


Unsurpassed facilities in French, Piano Music, and higher 
English. Fifteen Superior Instructors who make teaching a 
profession. Young Ladies are exercised daily in Lewis’ 
Gymnastics in the new Gymnasium, 

REV. ALONZO FLACK, A. M., 





Claverack, N. Y. 





Babbittonian Penmanship. 


Beautiful, scientific, business-like and SELF-TEACHING ; 
warranted the most complete of syst Nearly 100 copies 
on card-board slips sent 7 . An elegant hand 
taught without schools or Splendid terms to 
agents, Address ILT, Principals Miami 





teac -— , 
BABBITT & 
Commercial College, Dayton, dhiow 





To Clear the House of Flies, 


USE DUTCHER’S CELEBRATED 


LIGHTNING FLY-KILLER, 


a neat, cheap article, easy to use. Every sheet will kill a 
quart. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


he ILLUSTRATED PPRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL for July.—Vol. 40 begins with a Double No., now 
ready, containing Portraits, Characters and Biographies of 
leading men living and dead, such as Hancock, Sedgwick, 
Wadsworth, Hawthorn, Murillo, President of Colombia. §. A.; 
the Dying ‘Gladiator, with Portraits, Characters and Bio- 
raphies. Also, Ethnology. or the Races; Physiology, the 
Fave of Life and Health; Phrenology, with choice of pur- 
suits; Physiognomy, or “* ‘Signs of Character”; Psychology, 
the Science of the Soul, and much other m: atter, to be found 
in no other publication. It is a hi andsomely illustrated 
monthly, with winety-six columns of rich re ading matter, 
Newsmen have it. Sold at 20 cents, or $2 a year, by S. R. 
WELLS, care of FOWLER & WELLS, No.389 Broadway, N.Y. 


S. B. CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 
260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTON-ST, 

Particular —— paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 


other Farm Produc 
hefers to the “editor of the American Agriculturist. 


TO FARMERS 


* AND OTHERS. 


We are manufacturing a Genuine Article of VERY FINE 
BONE DUST, and RAW BONE SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE OF LIME, manufactured from unburned 
Bones, containing all the Animal and Chemical Fertilizing 
Properties, Please address the Manufacturers, and get the 
Intrinsic Value of your money. 

N.B. A Liberal Discount made to Dealers for Cash, 

Address A. LISTER & BRO., 

Newark, N. J. 














October First. 


OUR DOLLAR PACKAGES will contain twenty per cent 
less than advertised in July and August Agriculturist. 
CLAREMONT MANUFACTURING CO.,, 





SColle 
JHLanstey, Rutland; Vermont. 
tay STUDENTS ENTER AT ANY TIME. 1 








THE LARCE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
Of the Bee-keeper’s Text Book «and the 
Nucleus-Swarming, Side Opening Mov- 
able Comb Bee-hive. ets ts low, and 
Agent’s Fees = * Address 
. KING, Nevada, O. 


LANE’S PURCHASING AGENCY, 
FOR PURCAHSING 
Articles of Merchandise, Implements for 
the Farm, Garden and Household, 
SEEDS, 
HARVEY B. LANE, 
151 Nassausst., New-York. 





Address 








SMALIL FRUITS. 


Strawberries. = = = Currants. 
Raspberries. = = = Gooseberries, 
Blackberries. - - - Grapes, &c., &c, 

Our stock of Plants and Vines, as to quantity and 
quality, are unsurpassed anywhere. 

All our STRAWBERRY PLANTS are laid in, and care- 
fully marked, during the whole growing season. 

Our GRAPE VINES—of which we have 250,000—are grown 
in the open air, have remarkably good roots, and can not 
fail to give entire satisfaction to purchasers, 

Send for Catalogue enclosing stamp. J. KNOX, 

Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, solicit the attention of Plant- 
ers, Nurserymen, and Dealers in Trees, to the great stock of 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Plants of every description which they now offer 
for Fall Trade, 

«The stock is of the first quality in all respects. 

A Wholesale Catalogue is just published, and will be 
sent post-free to applicants who enclose a stamp. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 


Sept, 1st, 1864. Rochester, N. Y. 


Stephen Hoyt & Sons, 
Offer a large stock of thrifty and well grown 
FRUIT TREES, 
consisting of Standard and Dwarf ao Pears, Cherries, 
Plums and Peaches, as well as the smaller 
FRUITS AND GRAPE VINES. 

They also invite attention to their large one fine stock of 
Evergreens and Deciduous Ornamental Tre 

Also a fine and large stock of two year old “Apple and Su- 
gar Maple Seedlings, Catalogues gent, fe peice 

STEPH e & SONS, 


August 13th, 1864, of Canan, Conn, 


New Strawberries. 


Agriculturist, 
THE PRIZE BERRY OF AMERICA. 

A fine stock of this remarkable variety. Also all the new 
varieties worth cultivating. For particulars see July num- 
ber of American Agriculturist. All orders addressed to 

WM. S. CARPENTER, 329 Greenwich-st., New-York. 











eo STORY by SYLVANUS 
jr. in THE PRINTER’S DEVIL THIS 
WEE ae oy all Newsdealers, It is one of the best this pope. 
lar author ever wrote. THE PRINTER'S DEVIL, a hand 
some illustrated literary and miscellaneous Lg af May 9 will 
be a six months to any new subscriber for 25 
RINTER’S DEVIL,” No. 113 Fulton-st., NewYork.” 








HE TRUE CAPE COD CRANBERRY for Octo- 
ber planting, for Upland and garden culture, and for 
swamps. Under my method of cultivation the yield last sea- 
son on Upland was over 400 bushels per acre. Explicit di- 
rections for cultivation with prices of _ with nursery 
catalogue complete, will be sent to any address 
B.M WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 





Choice Grape Vines. 


I offer Adirondac Vines, 2 years | old, Girone, ¥ each. 
xtra, 
“ “ “ } “ Strong, 3 o 


“ “ “ a 


Discount + ly of 2 “ $50, 10 per cent on $50 to $250, 





20 per cent. ; and over, 30 per cen 
Iona Vines, 1 year, No. 1, $1. seek: Vesper doz.; 4 per 100 
: ells 2; $1.00 $ 80 per 100 
irs: “ i+ 1, $1.50 * 5 “ $100 per 100 
t “ : “ 1 “ 2, $1 00 be $10 “ $ 80 per 100 
Creveling “2 yrs., very strong, 75c. each; 3 fi A. 
per doz.; $50 per 100 
* et ng " 65c. each ; F neg we 
per doz.; $40 per 100 


“ “4 “ “ 


50c, each ; re 
per doz.; $30 per 100 
» $4.00 per dozen: $25 per 100 


Delaware “1 “ No. 
“a i , $8.00 per dozen; $15 per 100 


1 “ 


noe 


o 8, $2.50 per dozen: $12 per 100 
Concord a | “strong layers, ee per dozen; $15 per 100 
eal No. 1, ae per dozen; $12 per 100 
L. a ee 2, 0 per dozen; $10 per 100 
Hartford Prolific, Clinton, Aten" 8 Hybrid, Rebecca, lana, 
and others, at Low RATES. The above vines are all grown 
in OPEN AIR, andI warrant them TRUE TO NAME. sears 
must be accompanied by cash. Ww. NE. 


Norfolk, Conn, 


70,000 Concord Grape Vines. 


No. i One zone. old, $10 per 100; or $99 per 1,000. 
No. 2. $8 per 100; or $70 per 1, 000 ; 10, extra fine, trans- 
planted, 2 years old. 

Concord Grape Vines, 

$20 per 100; or $180 per 1,000. 
Delaware Grape Vines. 
No. 1, One year old ; $25 per 100. 
No. 2. One year old; $15 per 100. 
Union Village Grape Vines. 
One year old; 50 cts. each, 
Strong Layers; $1.50 each. 
Rodgers’ Hybrids. 


Nos. 4, 15, 19, _ have fruited the past three years, and they 
aie have aio! Nos. 1, 8, 9, 83, 22, 43. 
e have also Nos. € $9 per dozen ; or 
$50 per 1 GEORGE SF SEYMOUR & CO., 
South Norwalk, Conn. 








Adirondac Grape Vines. 
: year old, No. } very strong, $3: No, 2, strong, 2 
2, 

All cut back to 8 to5 eyes. No inferior vines will be sent 
out by me. Purchasers can rely on the quality of my vines 
being unsurpassed. Will be forwarded in sealed boxes by 
express, without charge for boxes. Small orders will be se- 
curely packed and sent by mail, pre-paid, when so ordered, 

The two great grape Ex {ditions held last autumn in New: 
York and Cleveland, ——— to the Adirondac, the prize for 
the “ BEST NATIVE GRAPE OF ANY ear UALITY TO RULE.” 
The discovery and introduction of the Adirondac grape is an 
event of the highest papeesenes to grape growers, and the 
greatest advance yet attained in native gaapes, Its peculi- 
arities are, extreme earliness, large clusters and berries, ten- 
der and thin skin, melting without any perceptible pulp, and 
of the most delicate and delicious Ever, reminding one of 
that clase vin Hot-house e the “Black Hamburg.” Also 
= class vines of the following varieties, at the lowest rates, 

llen’s Hybrid, Creveling, Concord, Cuyahoga, Dela- 
ms booty Hartford Prolific, Sona, Israella, Nee ee 
Northern Muscadine, Ontario Rodgers’ Hybrid, Nos, 1, 3, 1 

19, To Kalon, Sherman, Yeddo, Liberal ‘discount to Na 
serymen and’ Dealers, ’ Price lists and trade circulars for. 
warded on application, JOHN W. BAILEY, 

August, 1 Plattsburgh, Clinton Co.. N. Y. 

Messrs. FLEMING & DAVIDSON, are my authorized 
agents for New York City. 


GRAPE VINES. 


My stock this season comprises all the valuable hardy va- 
rieties, and has been produced with the greatest care, to se- 
cure plants that will give uniformly the best results. The 
great superiority that my vines have exhibited thronghout 
the country, warrants the confident belief that I can, as here- 
tofore, furnish the best and cheapest vines that can be offered. 

The introduction ot the Delaware vine was an event of the 
utmost importance in American Grape Culture, in giving us 
a most hardy and enduring vine, superior to all others, in 
habit and character, as well as in the surpassing quality of 
its fruit, which fitted it to become “the educator of Ameri- 
can taste,” to use the apt expression of Mr. Peter B, Mead. 
Until shown by the practical test of the Delaware, the great 
excellence attainable by the native grape was not known. 
From the extensive dissemination of this variety, the Amer- 
ican taste has already become, to a considerable extent, ed- 
ucated, and ready to appreciate and accept those only that 
are capable of yielding the highest degree of refreshing 
enjoyment, 

Allen's Hybrid fulfills this requirement for the garden, for 
which it possesses a very good degree of hardiness, an excep- 
tion that belongs probably to the Israella, only the latter has 
nat been quite so extensively tested, having been one season 
less in bearing, but with the same constancy and excellence 
of habit. 

The ISRAELLA is of large size; bunches large and 
compact, very dark in color, ripening as early as the Hart- 
ford Prolific, tender to the center—of very remarkable and 
peculiar excellence, for full account of which see price list, 

Price list, (or two, if requested,) with full account of these 
new kinds, sent on receipt of stamp. When requested, a 
proposition will also be sent for the formation of clubs by 
which all of the members can obtain the vines at wholesale 
prices, For notice of Catalogues and Manual of the Vine, 
see advertisement in agriculturist, August No. 

Cc. W. GRANT, 
Iona, near Peekskill, Westchester Co.. N. Y. 











True Delaware Grape Vines, 


From the original vine. Also fine plants of Concord, Crev- 
eling, Iona, israelle, &c, Send stamp for priced list of 50 
kinds, to GEO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 
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NOTICE TO SHIPPERS 
» 
Tallow, Lard, Bacon, Pork, Beef 


GENERAL WESTERN PRODUCE. 


The undersigned pay their particular attention tothe sale 


of the above articles, and 
Consignments sent to them will be 


PROMPTLY DISPOSED OF 
QuIcK RETURNS MADE 


very advantageous terms. 
“we iaee a WEEKLY PRICE CURRENT of Fas hopes 4 nel 
i il gratis to those sending their adaress, 
satiaaaeaitiniaaaatting ABRAM KNIGHT & SONS, 
$2 Water-st., New-York City. 


Italian Queen Bees. 


om the Apiary of Dzierzon, which, at the last European 
on Gavan, Was unanimously declared to be the ONLY 
apiary in Europe from which RELIABLY PURE stock could be 
obtained. As I have an entire apiary of this stock, bred 
carefully for upward of four years, and Shall TEST and GUAR- 
ANTEE the PURITY, FERTILITY and safe delivery of queens 
when sold, purchasers may RELY upon them. aac 
mited number of these Queens will be supplie nis 
o 2. at $10 each. Orders will be filled in strict rotation 
with their reception. Circulars sent on receipt of a 2 cent 
stamp. RICHARD COLVIN, Baltimore, Md. 








Brahma Pootra and Leghorn Cocks for Sale.—Spring birds, 
fine for crossing. $2 50 each, delivered in New-York, J.C. 
THOMPSON, Tompkinsville, (Staten Island,) N. Y. 


Thorndale South Downs. 


Having recently purchased from Samuel Thorne, Esq., his 
entire flock of celebrated South Down Sheep, I am enabled 
to offer for sale about 75 head of this favorite breed, com- 

rising 50 Ewes of various ages, and 25 Rams (yearling and 
ambs). All sheep sold will be delivered at the boat or rail- 
way free of charge. 

Having previously purchased of Mr. Thorne, the celebrated 
Imported Ram, Archbishop, bred by the late Jonas Webb, 
Babraham, England, [ take pleasure in announcing that he 
is now reunited to the flock to which he has already given 
80 much reputation. GEORGE H. BROWN, 

Millbrook, Washington Hollow, Dutchess Co., N. Y, 


~UPERIOR FARM LAND.—20,000 Acres at low 
prices and accommodating terms.—Franklinville and 
Lake Tract.—Gloucester County, New-Jersey, 25 miles south 
of Philadelphia on Railroad running from Philade?} hia and 
Camden to Cape May. In lots to suit purchasers. Circulars 
with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon. Wm, Parry, and others, 
with full information, sent free by addressing JOHN H. 
COFFIN & CO.. or WILLIAM ARROTT, Frang.iinville, 
New-Jersey. Also Improved farms from 20 Acres “pward. 


Prairie View Farm for Sale. 


A beautiful farm of 160 acres situated near the Fox River, 
in Kendall Co., Ill, Substantially improved with good fences, 
house, barn, fruit, &c. 

A fine Durham Stock, Horses, Tools, and Household Fur- 
niture for sale with the farm if desired. 

ddress P. PORTER_WIGGINS, 
Oswego, June 30th, 1864. Oswego, Kendall Co., Tl. 


“WARYLAND FARMS.” 


We are agents for the sale of nearly 


Four Hundred Farms 


in this State. A printed list of them can be obtained by 
sending postage stamp to 
R. W. TEMPLEMAN & CO., 
No. 48 Lexington-st., (up stairs) Baltimore City, Md. 

















Bruce’s Concentrated Manure. 

Those who have used the above valuable fertilizer the past 
year, give it the preference over 

No. 1 Peruvian Guano, Bone, or Poudrette. 
In the year 1862, some fifty toms were sold. Last year or- 
ders came in to the amount of four hundred tons, only 
half of which could be filled. This year we shall manufac- 
tare ONE THOUSAND TONS. 

Its “component” parts are: 
40 per cent. of Animal fibre and Blood. 
40 per cent. of pure Ground Bones. 
20 per cent. of Absorbents. 

The absorbents are Charcoal and Gypsum. 

Price $45 Per Ton, packed in barrels 250 Ibs. in each, 


Send for Circular. Send your orders to 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO. 
58 and 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


Russells Great Prolific 


STRAWBERRY. 


I have now growing a large stock of this justly cele=- 
brated and unequalled variety, and having tak- 
en great care of the runners this season, I can fill orders with 
unusually strong and well rooted plants. Of the very large 
number of this kind sent out by me last spring, there was 
scarcely a failure, and the very fine order in which they were 
received by my customers in the most distant States and 
Territories, gave, as per letters sent me, entire satisfaction, 
many saying they were the best plants they had ever re- 
ceived. 





Sent by mail postage paid, 30 plants for................ 1 90 
ate e ia 100 eo) ababiweaousesene $ 00 
a Express at 100 *: legnebesccschaneun 2 50 


Large orders at less rates. 

I have also a fine stock of all the valuable new and old 
varieties of Strawherries, Raspberries, Grapes, 
&c., and those desiring to purchase are requested to send 
for my price list, Correspondence solicited. 

€ EDWIN MARSHALL, 
Po’keepsie Small-Fruit Nursery, 
Po’ keepsie, N. Y. 





DELAWARE VINES 
LOW PRICES. 


PLANTERS, who are forming Vineyards, 
and 

NURSERYMEN who wish plants for stock, 

will find it their interest to examine the one-year-old plants of 


PARSONS & CO., 


Of which they offer 


200,000 


At the following low prices: 
No. 1. $25 00 per 100.—$200 00 per 1000. 
No. 2. $15 00 per 100.—$125 00 per 1000. 
$1000 00 per 10,000. 
No. 38. $12 00 per 100.—$100 00 per 1000. 
$750 00 per 10,000. 
These plants are produced from cuttings of bearing vines, 
The accompanying sketch of one of them will show that 





they are not the mere straws so often employed, but mostly 
of large size. None of them are propagated either by layer- 
ing or grafting, and they are so grown as to ensure an abun- 
dance of fibrous roots and thoroughly ripened wood, 

The testimony of those who have purchased them for the 
last two years is of the most favorable character, 

In consequence of the low price, their stock of Delawares 
has for two years been bought up early in the autumn bya 
few persons. The proprietors wish them more widely scat- 
tered, and hope therefore, that those who desire to purchase, 
will send their orders early. 

In consequence of the great difficulty in growing the Del- 
aware the first year, nurserymen will find it their interest to 
purchase largely to plant for stock, 

The Proprietors can also furnish 


100,000 


other HARDY GRAPES, including Concord, Di- 
ana, Creveling, Iona, Allen’s Hybrid, Adi- 
rondac, and other new sorts, 


REMONTANT ROSES 


On their own roots, and not propagated by budding or graft- 
ing in any root, at $25 per 100. 
Address 


PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y. 





Maxatawney, 


The Best Hardy White Grape. Good, strong plants 
from bearing wood, $20 per 100; 2nd size, $12 per 100.—Del- 
aware, a large stock trom bearing wood, 1st size, $20 per 
100; 2nd size, $12 per 100; by the 1000 at lower rates. Allen’s 
Hybrid, Rogers’ Nos, 4, 15, 19, Union Village, Cuyahoga, 
Cristine, Concord, Hartford Prolific, Ontario, trae Crevel- 
ing, all at the lowest rates by the dozen, 100, or 1000, 
_ JOSEPH KIFT, Westchester, Pa. 
Send for a List of Prices. 


Grape Vines. 


The readers of the Agriculturist will bear in mind that 
ANDREW 8. FULLER, of the BROOKLYN NURSERIES, 
keeps constantly on hand all the desirable varieties of grape 
vines, and will sell as low as equally good stock can be pur- 
chased elsewhere. Send for a Catalogue to 

ANDREW S8. FULLER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Sing Sing Grape Vines. 


The opinion of our customers as to the fine quality of vines 
sold them is our best recommendation to others, 

Our stock this year is larger, and in all respects of better 
quality than we have ever offered. 

Our long experience and our great facilities for propaga- 
ting enable us to put into market superior plants at com- 
mon price. 

: Every vine sold from this establishment is warranted true 
oOo name, 
Send for Price List or Catalogue. 
J. F. DELIOT & RYDER, Vine Growers 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 





Strong Concord, Delaware, Rogers’ 


Hybrid, Allen's Hybrid, Creveling, Hartford Prolific, Diana, 
Maxatawney, Adirondac, and Iona, at low prices. We call 
particular attention to Rogers’ Hybrid, No. 19, as the largest, 
earliest, and best hardy black grape yet introduced. Itisa 
cross between the Black Hamburg and native, combining 
the fine flavor of the foreign with the hardiness of the na- 
tive. Our vines are produced from the wood of the original 
vines of which we have the entire stock. 
Salem, Mass., Nov. 26, 1863. 
75.1]. Received of Wm. Perry & Son, seventy-five dollars 
for all the wood of my No. 19, Rogers’ Hybrid. E. 8. Ro@ERs, 
Descriptive catalogues containing a cut of Rogers’ Hybrid 
sent to all applicants enclosing stamp to prepay postage. 
Address WM. PERRY & SON, Bridgeport, Conn. 


FROST & CO., 
Genesee Valley Nurseries, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Parties who desire to purchase first quality Stana. 
ard or Dwarf Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Oy. 
namental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c., &e., in 
large or small quantities, are solicited to inform themselves 
of our stock and Prices. 

Our Nursery contains nearly FOUR HUNDRED 
ACRES, which enables us to fill orders even of the most 
extensive character, while particular attention is given to 
orders amounting to small sums. 

Our stock will be supplied at the most favorable rates, 

The following Catalogues with prices are furnished on 
application upon receipt of five cents for each. 

No.1 and 2. Descriptive priced retail Catalogue 
of Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Plants, &c. 

No.4. Wholesale priced Catalogue of Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, &c., for nurserymen, dealers and others, 
who wish to buy in large quantities for the Autumn of 1864, 

Address FROST & CO., Rochester, N. Y, 





REVELING GRAPE VINES!—20,000 Crevel. 
ing vines for sale this fall, one year old, strong plants 
— out of doors from strong 2 eyed cuttings. Price per 
dozen, $6.00; ‘per 100, $35. Cash to accompany order, if to 
C. 0. D., extra charge to cover such expense ; no charge for 
packing. F. F. MERCERON, 
Catawissa, Pa, 


INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES, 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
manner throughout this and foreign countries to the num. 
ber of over 1200. 

THE Horse PoweER is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequalled advantages. We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &c., or call and 
examine personally, 

Orders promptly attended to, by addressing 
INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co., L. 1. 


Sanford & Mallory’s 
FLAX AND HEMP DRESSERS 


are no longer an experiment. Over 200 No.1 Brakes havé 
been sold and are in 
PRACTICAL USE. 
A pamphlet will be sent free of charge by writing. 
JOHN W, QUINCY, AGENT, 
No. 98 William-st., New-York 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Extracts from Letters 


RECEIVED DURING THE PAST YEAR. 


Noy. 11, '63.—“I am running the machine I purchased of 
you with entire satisfaction and success.” “I have tested the 
machine to such a limit as to be able to state its benefits are 
almost incalculable, especially on half or too much rotted 
flax.” H. W. Fowter, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 











Oct. 12, 63.—“* We have now been running our mill for a 
few days, and_ everything works well—the Brake does its 
work splendidly, as I knew it would.” 

Fowxs Broruers, Coeymans, N. Y. 





Jan. 4, °64.—“ We have been running the Brake . 
chased of you some time and like it very well.” pales 
C. & S. R. Wriaut, Forest Lake, Penn. 





Jan. 6, "64.—“The machine gives complete satisfactions 
My yield of lint_from straw by far exceeds the yield from 
any other mill. In whattime can you send another machine.” 


H. W. Fow er, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 





Jan. 7, 64.—“‘The No.1 machine arrived at noon to-day. 
and we have it running; it works to a charm, and I think it 
will stand the work required of it—it is the right proportion, 
Iam happily disappointed in this Brake. I think it the best 
thing Ihave seen. It will do as much, if not more, than the 
other, and is better on pulled straw by far than the larger 
machine: will yield ten per cent. more lint, and can be 
scutched sooner.” JNO. L. BOORMAN, Homer, N. Y 





Jan, 14, °64.—“ GENTLEMEN,—I purchased one of your No. 
1 Brakes last fall, and am well pleased with it.” “TI finally 
made a personal examination of the operation of the ma- 
chine and became satisfied in my mind that it was a great 
improvement, and ordered one immediately through Mr. 
Kirk. I have been lengthening my knife shaft,and one 
Brake will not aad us going, and the boys have got an aver- 
sion to the old Brake; and in fact flax does not scutch uni- 
form if we mix the two works together.” 

G. L. HueHson, Breakabeen, N. Y. 





" OGDENSBURG, N. Y., April 11th, 1864. 

Messrs. Mallory and Sanford : 
DEAR Srrs,—I have used three of your No. 1 Bra 

Flax Mill at Waddington, St. Lawrance County, Nee Po 
for the past season. They have given perfect: satisfaction, 
and I regard them as the best Flax Brake ever invented. 
No person rae ge in dressing flax can afford to use an 
other machine. shall order three more machines this fall, 


Yours truly, H. R. JAMES. 





PATERSON, N. J., April 25th, 1864. 
Messrs. Mallory and Sanford: 


_GENTS,—We received from John L. Booram, of Homer, 
New York, a letter, bearing date of the 11th inst., im which 
he states the following in relation to your No. 1 Machin 
“The No.1 Machine works first-rate, and we run from 2, 
to 3,500 pounds pulled straw through it per day. I will have 
another one next year.” Hoping the above may be of ser- 





vice to you, we are, gentlemen, yours most reapecefally. 
Wm. G, & J. WATSON, 
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FAIRBANKS STANDARD SCALES, 


“A uniform standard of Weights, and 
a correct system of weighing, are subjects 
claiming the attention of every individual 


in the community.” 


WEIGH MASTERS’ BEAMS AND PATENT 


BALANCES, 









UNION OR FAMILY SCALE, 


== 


COUNTER SCALE, 





iS) 








In view of the great amount of proper- 
ty which, in the course of years, is weigh 
ed upon a single Scale, and of the fact 
that, in any ordinary business, a good 
scale will last during the life of the user, 
it is most obviously false economy to 
hazard the probability of getting an un- 
reliable Scale, for the sake of a small 


—— a se saving in the first cost. 
WOWLAND. 80.2 > 


HAY, COAL, AND CATTLE SCALES. 


ADAPTED TO EVERY BRANCH OF BUSINESS 


Where a Correct and Durable Scale is required. 





\ yi 
meena; 


ee ee end 
Bon 2h2 ” 








0———— 





(3 These Scales are manufactured only by the Original inventors, and all others represented as 
Fairbanks’ are mere imitations, of which purchasers should beware. 


(a They are extremely simple in construction, are made of the very best materials, by experienced 
and intelligent workmen, and under the strictest supervision of the inventors. 


(33" They have been in constant use in all branches of business for thirty years, in all parts of 
the world, and, having been most thoroughly tried, are the acknowledged standard. 


(3 They have taken more first premiums than all other Scales, and, what is of more practical value, 
have received the award of superior excellence by the vast numbers who have used them for many years. 


{= They are fully warranted not only strong and accurate, but durable; and the manufacturers, who 
are permanently established and fully responsible, will always be prompt to make this warranty good. 


{" They are, owing to the large experience and superior facilities of the manufacturers, offered at 
lower prices than other Scales of equal size and strength. 


{a They are made of all sizes and capacities, and adapted to all required uses, embracing more than 
a hundred different modifications. 


(" They are cheap, convenient, strong, accurate, and durable, their superiority in these respects hay- 
ing been proved by long use, and no pains will be spared to maintain, and, if possible, improve their 
quality. 


a 


A WORD OF CAUTION. 


THE WELL-EARNED REPUTATION OF THESE SCALES has induced the manufacturers and venders of 
imperfect and cheap-made balances to offer them as FarrBaNnxs’ ScALEs, and purchasers have thereby 
been subjected to fraud and imposition; and further, other manufacturers have falsely asserted that they 
have secured the services of valued superintendents and foremen from our establishment. 


The subscribers have no controversy with honorable competitors, but regarding the perpetrators of the 
above frauds as pursuing a course alike unjust and dishonorable, they take this method to caution the 
public against their impositions. The patentees manufacture under their own personal inspection, and 
only at their factory in St. JoHNsBURY, Vermont. 


an 





PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 252 Broadway, New-York. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 118 Milk-st., Boston, Mass. 
FAIRBANKS, GREENLEAF & CO., 172 Lake-st., Chicago, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, Penn. > 5 cee 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 246 Baltimore-st. Baltimore, Md. os hae 











oN 
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Farmers, Countrymen, and 
Country Merchants 


Can send their 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Tallow, Beans, 
Hops, Flax, Cotton, Flour, Grain, Meal, 
Green and Dried Fruits, Furs, Skins, 
Poultry, Game, Provisions, Seeds, 
Sorghum, Wool, Potash, Tobac- 
co, Oils, and other produce to 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
323 Washington-street, New-York. 
Near Erie Rail Road Depot. 


To be sold at the highest market price. Every shipper to 
him will receive his valuable Weekly Price Current of the 
New York Market free. 





BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS..: 


{Any of the following books can be obtained at the Of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. Allof 
these books may be procured in making upa library. We 
indicate our opinion of their value by one or more Stars.] 
These prices are only good for orders sent previously to 
October Ist. 











American Bird Fancler.....- bbs bes s6h0hbenbbnd0Kss sweee $0 25 
American Farmer's Encyclopedia,.... ..........++ - Oo 
American Weeds and Useful Plants... .**............... 1 50 
Allen on the Culture of the Grape ..2..........008. “- ae 
Allen’s (Rt. L.) American Farm Book*.......... 12 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals.... ....... 1 00 
Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture....*.... canine 1 50 
Barry’s F ati Garden cei We eer 1 50 
Bement's Poniterer’s C orapanion.. Pgs PEO 2 00 
Bement's Rabbit Fancier ........ ......06+ paoe 50 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual................ vi 

Bridgeman's Young Gardener's Assistant.. fk 2 00 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden Instructor. ) 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide........ 5 
Brandt's Age of Horses (English and Germa 50 
Breck’s Book of Flowers....* ss. sseseeeeeeeeees 1 50 
Browne's American Poultry , ers 1 25 
Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory -» ae 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener ...*............. mee) 
Burr's Vegetables of America....*........ ; 4 50 


Choriton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide, 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book. ico 
Cole's Veter inarian iuieh ne haeweiiniee nae iea , 60 











Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor. 1 50 
Dadad’s (Geo, H.) American Cattle Doctor... sibs 1 50 
Dana’s Muck Manual for Farmers..................+ 1 25 
Downing s Cottage Residences. sie Sekhabeoheo Gh ae 
Downing’'s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America....***.. 2 00 
Easi wood on the Cranhberry....*............0.008 Sue 60 
Employment of Women—By Virginia send Ce Ae 1 50 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener .,..............- 50 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener .............. 25 
Fessenden's Complete Farmer and Gardener........... 1 50 
EE ASTD SPTIEMEIED oon sis 00s 0n00cs000 0s s06e0en 000s 1 50 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture ............sce0-000 1 25 
1G CNTs 5000 ncn poscsoesces.isicre sccavcccces st chece: ae 
Flint (Charlies L..) on Grasees,...©*....cccse socceccccece 2 00 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy F: arming FSO 
Fuller's Grape Culturist.. WO nt ssisneel=eteeenuaes 1 50 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist....: Peal. wh eee see lenknen 15 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding og EE 1 00 
Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons ino one er ae... eae 
Gray’s How Plants Grow...... - 10 
Guenon on Milch Cows. 75 
Hall's (Miss) American Coo Be o- Lae 
Barassthy Grape Calture Gc. ...... -«. ...c.000.-+-cs0e 5 00 
Harris’ Insects Injurtous to Vegetation, plain.....** 3 50 
do. do. do ao colored plates. #* 4 50 
Herhert’s Hints to Horsekeepers.. saa Tt OE nN 1 50 
Hints to Riflemen, by Cleveland... Se canes 150 
Hooper's Dog and Gum.............00.008 2 


Johnson on Minures oe 
Kemp's Landscape Gardening. 
































Lenseroth Gn the BMONGT BEG..." . o..0c2ccccoccses cece 1 50 
Loudon’s (Powning’s) Ladies’ Flower Garden... oo. 2 
Leuchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses..................05- 1 50 
Liebig’s Lectures on Chemistry |... 50 
Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan EE ME Sn eka ck 1 50 
Manual of Agric ulture by G. Emerson and C, L. Flint. 1 00 
Mavhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor sinha : 3 50 
Mayhew’s [Illustrated Horse gk age ceseinns #ee''. 8.50 
MeMahons American Gardener... .* a abies ee ..2.50 
Milburn on the Cow and et Sap peeeNS ebweebeeessneDeere 25 
A Ct TD Bice on8 ce bcancbeencess>rennesscces 50 
Mistakes of Educated Men.. line Mibtbeebbastasnenanoes 
Morrell’s American Shepherd. aR Mebk cae see eee heme nconn 1 25 
Se ere 1% 
National Almanac and Annual Record. ...#*..00." 150 
Norton's Scientific Agriculture ......... ... ..... cee 5 
Our Farm of Foar Ac res.. (paper 30c.) bound, 6 
Onion Culture ...** amis peebeennane 2 
Pardee on dee ae Cul 5 
Parsons on the tose ..1 50 
Pedder’s Farmer's Land Measurer . , 50 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton Lea ~- 1890 
Phin’s Grape Culture ............ cevemwhesin -138 
a 8s Mysteries of Bee keeping si ar 150 
Randall's Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry ah leew 1 00 
Rand's Flowers for Parlor and Garden... .** 3 00 
oe CS LS arr rer sence 50 
Richardson on the Hog 2 25 
Robins’ Produce and Ready Rec ckoner. . Seiiae vi] 
Skillful Housewife : : 50 
Smith's L andscape Gardening ....... 50 
Spencer's Education of Children**,, 5 
Stewart's (Jolin) Stable Book.... ... 50 
Ten Acres Enough.. PS EES oe 5 
Tobacco Culture ...*** ... 2.22. .sssesesee 25 
Todd's (S. E.) Young Farmer’s Manual....**............ 1 50 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs ....* ........ any ae 
Turner's Cotton Planter’s Manual.... ne 
Vaux's Villas and Cottages............... 3 00 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens........ 150 
Watson's American Home Garden....***, ove 
Wax Flowers (Art of Making)............ oon ae 
Yale College Agricultural Lectures ... ae 50 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ..... - 150 
Youatt and Mar rtin on Cattle viene 1 50 
Youatt on the Hog....*....... 1 00 
Youstt on Sheep . 1 00 
13 
1% 


Youmans’ Chemistry....*.. occcee 
Youmans’ Household Science... B®, .occccccccccocccocs 





Phrenological Journal, & 
Life Illustrated. 


SAMUEL R. WELLS.- - - «= - Editor. 
DEVOTED TO 
ETHNOLOGY-—tThe Natural History of Man. 
PHYSIOLOGY—Functions of the Body—*Use and 
Abuse.” 

PHRENOLOGY—Man’s Nature and Temperaments. 
PHYSIOGNOMY-— With all the “Signs oF CHARACTER.” 
PSYCHOLOGY—Or the “Science of the Soul.” 

tw Anew volume (the 40th) commences with the July 
number. Now ready. A beautiful monthly at $2 a year. 
Sample numbers 20 cents by first post. Please address 

8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New-York. 





Woodruff’s Patent Portable 
BAROMETER. 


No.1 No. 2 
Price $15. 


It will not be necessary 
to point out to the readers 
of the Agriculturist the 
merits of this valuable in- 
strument. Having enlarged 
our facilities for manufac- 
turing we are enabled to 
meet promptly the very 
rapidly increasing demand 
for these Barometers at a 
small advance upon former 
prices. Circulars giving 
full particulars sent free on 
application by mail. In- 
stances have occurred, 
where farmers have saved 
hundreds of dollars annu- 
ally by its use, often more 
than its cost in a single in- 
stance, and scientific men 
have estimated a total sav- 
ing of FIVE PER CENT. on 
all crops by the use of a 
reliable Barometer to fore- 
tell impending changes in 
the weather. 

Four years’ experience 
has incontestibly proved 
this to be the most reliable, 
durable, cheapest, and only 
PORTABLE BAROMETER. 
Independently of its prac- 
tical value, it is well worth 
its cost as an ornamental 
article of furniture, 

“We recommend it above 
all others for general use.” 
—American Agficulturist. 

“It is really a good, prac- 
tical portable Barometer.” 
—Scientific American, 

“You ought to sell ten 
thousand of them this pres- 
ent year to the farmers of New-York alone.” 

HORACE GREELEY. 

“Were we a farmer we would pay $100 fora Barometer 
rather than not have one, or curtail food and clothing till we 
could buy one. Mr. Wilder's are the best in the market, 
and very cheap.”—Mother’s Journal. 

“T would not be without mine for $100."—ORANE JUDD 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Thermometers of all kinds and sizes and of superior ac- 
curacy and finish constantly on hand, 
Send Stamp for Circulars. 
CHARLES WILDER, Peterboro, N. H. 


Price $10, 











Steel Composition Bells. 


THE AMERICAN BELL COMPANY. 
(Office No, 91 Liberty-street, New-York.) 

are the only manufacturers of this descrip- 
: ‘tion of Bell, either in this country 
or in Europe—the combining of 
certain metals, and the process 
of manufacturing the same being 
the discovery of the President 
of the Company. These Bells 
we can commend with great con- 
fidence to the public, ‘for their 
cheapness and qualityof tone, 
We furnish a 500 tb, bell with all 
the necessary appointments—in- 
cluding Harrison's patent- 
ed Selt-acting Rotary, for 
$125,and one of 1000’ Ibs, 
with like appointments, for 

44, the price for the 
Bells being 20c. per pound, 
and thatof the hangings 
of ray first, $25, ane those of the latter $44. Our circulars 
containing full details, will be forwarded free of charge to 
all parties desiring the same. 


Wweett STONE DRESSING DIAMONDS set in 
Patent Protector and Guide, Forsale by JOHN DICK- 
INSON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, and Importer of 
Diamonds for all Mobenses! pucpoans, Also Manufacturer 
of Glaziers’ Diamonds, No. 64 Nassan-st., New-York City. 
Old Diamonds reset. N. B.—Send_postage stamp for De- 
scriptive Circular of the Diamond Dresser, 



























To Learn Piano-forte Playing 
EASILY AND THOROUGHLY, 
USE THE 


STANDARD INSTRUCTION BOOK, 
‘“‘ Richardson’s New Method.” 


The popul: arity of this Book has never been equalled by 
that of any similar work. Ten Thousand Copies are 
sold every year, Among Teachers and all who have exam. 
ined it, it is pronounced superior in excellence to all other 
“Methods,” “Systems,” and “Schools,” and the Book 
that every Pupil Needs for the acquirement of q 
thorough knowledge of Piano-forte playing. It is ada ted 
to all grades of Tuition, from the Rudimental Studies of the 
youngest, to the Studies and Exercises of Advanced Pupils, 
Two editions are published, one adopting American, the 
other Foreign Fingering. When the work is ordered, it no 
preference is des ignated, the edition with American Finger. 
ing will be sent 

Price $3.50. Mailed, ost-paid, to any address. 

OL AVE R DI' TSON & CO., Publishers, Beston, Mass, 


STAMMERING, 


And Stuttering cured by Bates’s Patent Scientific Appliances, 
For (new edition of) Fam hlets and Drawings ¢ cer 
the same, address H. C. L. MEARS, 277 West _ Street, N. 


Wonderful Cradle!!! _ 


Brown’s Patent Per, Tender, a vertical and 
noiseless SPRING CRADLE, easily converted into a novel and 
delightful Baby-jumper, Baby-walker, High Chair, Nursery 
Chair, Hobby-horse, or Ottoman. The Baby Tender is eni- 
phatically tlie Mother's great want, and a blessing to Chil- 
dren, It is safe, healthy, strong and durable, obviates the 
evils of rocking, and saves the expense of a ed 
Nurse. Send for — ——s description, price, and 
high testimonials, Agen ante 
BROWN a CO, 483° Broadway, New-York. 











WERMILYE & CO, 


No. 44 WALL-STREET, N. Y., 
Will receive subscriptions to the 


NEW 7-30 TREASURY NOTE LOAN. 


These notes are issued in denominations of $50, $100, 
$500, $1,000, and $5,000, maturing in THREE YEARS 
from August 15, 1864, interest payabie semi-annually in cur- 
rency, at the rate of 7 3-10 PER CENT. per annum, 

The notes are payable in currency at maturity, or convert- 
able into 5=20 SIX PER CENT. BONDS with INTEREST 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. 

All deposits made prior to August 15th will draw interest 
at same rate. 

The usual Commission allowed on this Loan and also on 
the 10-40 Loan. 





We are prepared to convert the U.S. 7 3e10 TREASURY 
NOTES into the 6 PER CENT. BONDS of 1881, with 
promptness and on favorable terms, 

Also, BUY and SELL at market rates all kinds of Goy- 
ernment Securities, including 


U. S. 5-20 Bonds. 

U. S. 7-30 Treasury Notes. 

U. S. 12 mos. Certificates of Indebtedness. 

U. S. Quartermaster’s Checks. 

U. S. 2 Year 5 per cent. Legal Tender Notes. 

U. S.6 per cents, Coupon and Registered, 
of 1881. 





MATURING CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS 
collected or purchased, 


Artificial Legs and Arms, 
SELPHO'S PATENT, 516 Broadway, New-York. 


The Railway Rocking Churn, 


The most simple, convenient and 
efficient churit ever presented to 
the Public. For large dairies and 
milkmen they are invaluable, do- 
ing away with all necessity of Dog 
or Horse power. A single J eat 
being able to churn 15 to 
jons at a time with perfect & 

A large number of them are now 
in actual operation, giving witl 
out exception, perfect satisfaction. 

* Sizes from 4 to 40 gallons, Mal 
= ufactured and for sale wholesale 

and retail. 

E. CHIPMAN & CO 

498 Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, New-York. 
FACTORY, 99, 101, 108, East Houston-st. 





















————d 





SOO 1 ON 
THE NONPAREIL 





Is the only entirely reliable Washing Machine in existence? 
It has been in constant use in the family of Mr. Judd, the 
Proprietor of this Journal, and in that of Mr. Munn, proprié 
tor of the Scientific American, since 1861, For description 
see advertisement in preceding numbers of the Agricultarist 
{#~ Send for free Circular to 
OAKLEY & KEATING, 184 Water-street, New-York 
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WASHING DAY 
IN THE DARK AGES! 





TO HOUSEKEEPERS EVERYWHERE 


IF you don’t want your clothes twisted and wrenched, and 
pulled to pieces by the above old-fashioned Back-BREAK- 
ING, WRIST-STRAINING and CLOTHES-DESTROYING process 
of washing and wringing, go before next washing-day and 
buy one of the best LABOR-SAVING, CLOTHES-SAVING, HEALTH- 
SAVING, TIME-SAVING, and MONEY-SAVING inventions of the 
age, 


1. 2. 


-UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER 





46,814 sold in the first five months of 1864. 





PRICES. 
SIZE OF ROLLS. 
No. Length. Diameter. 
1 Large Family Wringer, $14 ° 
1%. Medium = 12 
2. Medium Family “ 10 
2%. Small ¥ ~ 9 
3. Small “f 33 8 
8. Large Hotel 4 20 
18. Med. Laundry 30 
2. Large “* is 5 





Nos, 18 and 22 to run by Steam or Hand, Pullies, $4 per pair. 
Nos. 24% and 3 have Rolls so small that cogs can not be 
used. All others are 


WARRANTED. 


On receipt of the price, from places where no one is selling 
we will send the U. C. W., FREE OF EXPENSE. 


In reply to the question, “ How Lone WIL 1T Last?” 
we can only say, “As long asa wash-tub, cooking-stove, or 
any other family utensil.” See testimony of ORANGE JUDD. 


“We think the machine much more than PAYS FOR IT- 
SELF EVERY YEAR in the saving of garments! Wecon- 
sider it important that the Wringer be fitted with Cogs, oth- 
erwise a mass of garments may clog the rollers, and the rell- 
ers upon the crank-shaft slip and tear the clothes, or the 
rubber break loose from the shaft. Our own is one of the 
first made, and it is as GOOD AS NEW after nearly FOUR 
YEARS’ CONSTANT USE.” 





They are for sale in nearly every town in the country. 
Wherever they are not already introduced we want a 


GOOD CANVASSER. 


The EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF SALE will be 
guaranteed to the first responsible applicant for the territo- 
ry. Liberal inducements offered and Descriptive Circulars 
furnished by 

R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
347 Broadway, New-York. 


(cs For full description and testimonials of the 


UNIVERSAL WRINGER, please refer to back 
numbers of the Agriculturist. 


Rats! Rats!! Rats!!! 
40 Fulton-st., New-York. 
ISAACSEN’S 


Phosphoric Paste, 


Will do all that Orange Judd has said in the American Agri- 
culturist of June, asfollows: “ NoRats or Mice.—Isaac- 
sen’s Phosphoric Paste has given us more than one year’s 
freedom from these pests, It appears to drive them off, as no 
dead one has been found or smelled. Several friends have 
found the remedy equally valuable,’ Has any one failed 
with it? With our favorable experience we think we do the 
readers a favor by recommending the use of this preparation 
where rats and mice are troublesome.” I also manufacture 
Paste for destruction of Roaches and Black Beetle, and im- 
port the genuine Persian Insect Powder. 

Price for PHOSPHORIC PASTE, 

Retail 60 cts. and $1.25 a Box. 
Wholesale at the usual discount. 


Depot, 40 Fultons-st., New-York. 
ADOLPH ISAACSEN, 
Rat Catcher and Vermin Destroyer. 


Wm. H. RANLETT, Architect. 
Hohokus, Bergen County, N. J. 

















GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 


Is Fire and Waterproof, and can be applied by any laborer. 
It costs about one-third as much as tin, and is more dmable. 
GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT PAINT 
As applied to leaky roofs of all kinds, will render them per- 
fectly water-tight. It is put up ready = for use, 
This paint is Particularly adapted for painting Out-houses, 

Barns, Fences, &c., &c., 
These materials have been tested on more than twelve 
thousand roofs during the past six years. 
Full boat ye org furnished by the 
OHNS & CROSLEY MANUFACTURING CO, 


(Sole Manufacturers,) 78 William-st., New-York. 











Srey 


Putnam Clothes Wringer! 


IT IS THE ONLY RELIABLE 
SELF-ADJUSTING WRINGER. 


NO WOOD-WORK TO SWELL OR SPLIT. 
NO THUMB-SCREWS TO GET OUT OF ORDER. 

WARRANTED WITH OR WITHOUT COG-WHEELS 

It took the FIRST PREMIUM at Fifty-seven State and 
County Fairs in 1863, and is, without an exception, the best 
Wringer ever made. 
Patented in the United States, England, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia. Agents wanted in every town and in all parts of 
the world. 


No. 2, $8 00. No. 1, $9 00. No. F, $10 00. 

No. A, $11 00. 
Manufactured and sold, wholesale and retail, by the 
Putnam Manufacturing Company, 

NO. 13 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK, 
—AND— 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Ss. C. NORTHROP, Agent. 


WHAT EVERYBODY KNOWS, VIZ: 
That Iron well galvanized WILL NOT RUST; 
That a simple machine is BETTER than a complicated one ; 
That a WRINGER SHOULD BE SELF-ADJUSTING, DURABLE, 
and EFFICIENT; 
That Thumb Screws and Fastenings cause DELAY and 
TROUBLE to regulate and keep in order; 
That wood soaked in hot water WILL swell, shrink and 
split ; 
That wood bearings for the shaft to run in WILL wear out ; 
That the PUTNAM WRINGER, with or without Cog- 
wheels, WILL NOT TEAR the clothes; 
That Cog-wheel regulators ARE NOT ESSENTIAL ; 
That the PUTNAM WRINGER has ail the advantages, 
and not one of the disadvantages above-named; _ 
That all who have tested it, pronounce it the best Wringer 
ever yet made; 
That it will wring a Thread or a Bed Quilt wITHOUT 


Mason & Hamlin‘s 
CABINET ORGANS 











CAUTION TO PURCHASERS. 


The wide demand for our CABINET ORGANS has 
induced dealers in some cases to advertise quite different 
instruments as CABINET ORGANS, and in others to rep- 
resent to purchasers that Harmoniums and other reed Or- 
gans are thesamething. THISIS NOTTRUE. The excellen- 
ces of the 


CABINET ORGANS 


which have given them their high reputation, arise 
not merely from the superiority of their workmanship, but 
also in large measure from essential differences in construc- 
tion, which being patented by us, can not be imitated by oth- 
er makers, From these arise their better quality and volume 
of tone, and capacity for expression. Every CABINET OR- 
GAN has upon its name-board in full, the words, 


6c . . 
Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organ.” 
When a. dealer represents any other instrament as a 
CABINET ORGAN, it is usuallya mere attempt to sell 
an inferior instrument on which he can make a larger profit. 


THE CABINET ORGAN 


is designed for Parlors, Churches, and Schools, and is recog- 
nized. by Musicians as unquestionably superior to all other 
small Organs, and every thing of the Melodeon or Harmoni- 
um kind. Full description of instruments with testimonials, 
sent free to any address, 


PRICES FROM $110 TO $600, 
Warerooms:—No. 274 Washinctonsst., 
Boston, Mass. MASON & HAMLIN. 


No. 7 Mercersst,, New-York. 
MASON BROTHERS, 


NEW MUSIC BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
THE SONG-GARDEN. 


SECOND BOOK, 


By Dr. LOWELL MASON, 


Is now ready, containing a large number and great variety 
of New Songs, Rounds, Exercises, &c., with the Elements of 
Musical Notation. The series is designed to include three 
books, progressively arranged, but each book complete in 
itself, The First and Third Books will be issued as soon as 
ready. Price of SonG-GaRDRN, SECOND-Book, $7.00 per doz- 
en, One copy will be sent post-paid to any teacher, for ex- 
amination, on receipt of fifty cents. For sale by MASON & 
HAMLIN, Boston, Mass, 
Published by 





MASON BROTHERS, New York. 





New Music Book for Choirs and Singing 
Schools. 


THE KEY NOTE. 


BY WILLIAM B, BRADBURY. 


This work is the result of Mr. Bradbury's collecting and 
composing for several years, and is everywhere being re- 
ceived with the greatest favor by the most experienced sing- 
ers and musicians. The extent of Mr. Bradbury's popularity 
may be judged from the fact that of his last book, the Jubi- 
lee, over Two Hundred Thousand have been sold, and of his 
entire works more than Two Millions. 

In addition to its rich collection of Tunes and Anthems 
the KEY NOTE has a great variety of Exercises and light 
Glee Choruses, suited to social or singing school use. It is 
plainly printed, one part only on a staff, and bat two tunes 
on a page, so that the eye is not wearied by a succession of 
thickly set notes; and in every particular it is believed the 
lovers of good music at church and at home will find the 
KEY NOTE just adapted to their wants. 

Price $1.50 on receipt of which sample copies will be sert 
pre-paid, by mail. For sale by MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, 


Published by MASON BROTHERS, 








ALTERATION, 


No. 7. Mercer-st., New-York. 
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Agricultural Fairs.—By the kindness 
of many readers we are enabled to give on pages 259-60 
a pretty full list of Exhibitions to be held this fall. We 


desire to make this list still more complete, and will 
thank any friend who will enable us to supply omissions, 
by immediately forwarding the desired information. 


A $5.00 PREMIUM. 


a od 
We have no Club rates at present; all subscriptions 
are at$layear. But any person sending in during this 
month (Sept.) a Club of 20 new subscribers, at $1 each, 
will be presented with One Dozen of the “ Agricul- 
turist Strawberry ” plants; anp each new subscriber will 
of course, be also entitled to his own plant, in due order 
after previous applicants, if he enclose the usual 5 cents 
extra for box, packing, and postage. When $1.15 is 
sent (instead of $1 each),*the paper will be supplied 
fifteen months, that is, the remaining three months of 
this year, and all of 1865, (Vol. 24).—Extra time will be 
allowed for responses to the above offer, coming from 
the Pacific Coast and other very distant points. 
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Strawberry Distribution—Take Notice All. 
_—o—— 

The recent brief but refreshing rains started the plants 
into more vigorous growth again, and they are multi- 
plying rapidly. We dislike to’ disturb them, but shall 
keep good faith with our readers and begin the dis- 
tribution of the plants by mail on August 30th, and keep 
up the work with a large force. We hope and expect to 
get off the whole 80,000 to 90,000, spoken for, and supply 
all cash orders for others soon after the middle of Septem- 
ber. The plants are larfe and require a box 8 inches 
long and 1% inches in diameter to put them into, after 
bending the roots and tops and often cutting off the large 
leaves. Those who receive them will notice how much 
care is given. The 5cents asked will not compensate 
for the packing, the boxing etc. etc. and the postage. 
But if they are well treated by those who receive them 
we shall becontent. There certainly has never been an- 
other plant promising so many excellent qualities as this. 
If it does as well everywhere as in this vicinity, it will fill 
the country to the exclusion of everything else yet 
brought out, as a general crop. Each plant properly cared 
for can be made to produce hundreds in a single year. 

Watch for the Box. When it arrives slit the 
outside wrapper, and the box will open. Take out the 
parcel, remove the oil-cloth and, moss, spread the roots 
carefully and plant out at once in soil previously all 
ready. Shade for a day or two at least, if it be dry, but 
so as to admit plenty of air. In watering, it is best to dig 
atrench around the hills and pour in water enough to 
soak up to the roots. See another item, page 260, on setting 
Never let the crown of a plant sink so as to 
The old leaves are of less im- 
portance than the new ones to be formed. Many dealers 
cut off all the leaves in sending strawberry plants. We 
let as many of them remain as can be got into the boxes. 
No matter if the roots appear dry on opening them, they 
will sc4rcely fail to start into life as soon as moistened 
and planted in moderately warm soil, if not hurt by dry 
wind or sun.—The best way !s to have a moderately light 
soil, made so by mixing in a quantity of black earth from 
the woods, with a very little ashes, and one tenth part of 
well rotted manure. When the plants are set, spread 
closely around them an inch deep coat of only partly rot- 
ted short strawy manure, covering the ground a foot each 
way, and water through this. Leave this around them as 
amulch. With the above special care you will have no 
further trouble, only to protect by a light coat of straw 
in winter as a possible safe-guard, though our exposed 
plants stood as well as those covered. Next spring they 
will cover a large space of ground, and each plant will 
send out an abundant stock of runners for new plants. 
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Strawberry Plants for Sale—Deliv- 
erable Sept. 15th to 20th.—We are now able to 
say, that the distribution of the great “ Agriculturist 
Strawberry” plants, to subscribers, will be so far advanced 
that we can promise to begin the delivery of the pur- 
chased plants about Sept. 15th or by the 20th at latest. 
This will be in ample time for planting by dealers and 


out plants. 
be covered with earth. 





others who wish to secure a stock. We do not urge any 









to buy this variety, for the publisher is interested fn itg 
sale. Butif, after what so many others have said of its 
surpassing excellence, any are disposed to go early into 
its culture, on a large or small scale, for home use or 
sale, we shall be happy to have their orders as a help to 
reimburse the large expenses on it, in this the hardest 
of hard years for publishers. The cash orders will be 
filled in the order of reception at the rates previously an- 
nounced, viz: 1 plant 75 cents——2 plants $1.20-——@ 
plants $3-—— 2 plants $5 -—-100 plants $25. Only good, 
strong plants will be sent out and they will be well packed, 
without charge, and sent by mail, postpaid, when desired, 
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Spurious Strawberry Plants. — 
Look out for them.—Let it be remembered that, 
the one plant of the “ Agriculturist Strawberry” secured 
in June 1863 by Mr. Wm. S. Carpenter, was the only 
genuine one not taken to Mr. Judd’s grounds, and nota 
plant has been permitted to be taken thence until the 
distribution to subscribers, Aug. 30th, 1864. The one above 
referred to has been greatly multiplied by Mr. C., and 
several responsible dealers have engaged plants of him 
and advertise them. From what we hear, we suspect 
other plants will sometimes be substituted by irresponsi- 
ble parties. Let all purchasers be sure of what they are 
buying. If there are any other genuine plants than those 
above described, they have been stolen, and the thieves 
will cheat in quality and kind, as well as in getting them. 
We expect to watch all such operations in. this line. 
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Not Cut Down Enough.—We tried to 
cut down the advertising still more, but several large 
advertisers have contracts for space not yet expired. 
They are lucky, as we could not now give them the room 
except as a matter of good faith.—— We invite attention 
to the business of the good men who advertise in this jour- 
nal ;—we aim to admit no-others. When writing to 
them, please tell them where their advertisements were 
seen; this is always particularly gratifying to them, 


amine 
So 








N. B.—NOTE WELL. 


All terms, subscription rates, premiums, prices of 
books, ete., are strictly limited to the month in which 
they are announced. The constant changes in cur- 
rency oblige us to adopt this rule. The same terms 
may be continued, but can not be promised. Whatever 
is promised for any month will be fulfilled to the letter ; 
if we get the bad end of a bargain, we shall live up to 
it. For example, those paying a year’s subscription now 
will get the paper a year at the rate now offered, how- 
ever high we may soon be compelled to fix our rates. 
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Back Volumes & Numbers Supplied. 


We have complete sets of Vols. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21,22, both 
unbound, and bound in neat covers with gilt lettered backs. 
Prices at the office: bound $1,50, unbound $1,00 each. 
Back Volumes are sent prepaid by mail, (they can not 
go unpaid,) if bound, $2.00 each ; if unbound; $1.24 each. 
Single numbers of any of the above Volumes, 12 cents each, 
Binding.— Sets sent to the office will be bound up neatly 
(in our regular style of binding) for 50 cents a volume. 
PREPARED Covers.—Covers for binding, neatly made, with 
title, ete., giltapon the back, ready for the insertion of the 
sheets by any bookbinder, can be furnished for Vols. 16, to 22 
inclusive, at 35 cents per cover. Covers can not go by mail. 











American Agriculfurist, 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 
A THOoROUVGH-GoING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE-—such as-growing FrELD CROPS ; orcHAaRD 
and GARDEN FRUITS; earpeENn VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREEs, PLANTs, and FLoweERs for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
etc., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS, with an interesting, 
instructive department for CHILDREN and YOUTH. 
The Editors are all practica. WORKING MEN. 
The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to all sections of the 
country—it is for the whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
TERMS——INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
One Dollar a Year. 

[[e Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, 12 cents; 
to England and France, 24 cents ; to Germany, 36 cents. 
Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only three cents a 
quarter, if paid in advance at the cffice where it is received. 
Address communications to the Publisher and Proprietor, 





ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, New-York City. 

















